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Prefatory TJote 



The objective of this paper is to examine and generally 
evaluate the bases, patterns of support and funding mechanisms 
through which Federal, state and 3ocal governments finance 
public library services. A need exists to describe and analyze 
cricically the extent to which existing support patterns 
are adequate in terms of sound principles o^ public finance 
e.nd in the light of existing and future funding problems in 
the public library field. Legislative bodies at all levels 
of government, public library administrators and interested 
observers are expressing increasing concern over the funding 
of pxiblic library services as questions concerning role, 
support bases and changing library service needs become evident. 
Roles and responsibilities of Federal, state and local govern- 
ments are being discussed and studied, but efforts to examine 
the support base as a problem in intergovernmental finance 
have been sporadic and diffused. Thus, the specific intent 
is to describe and assess the present public library financ- 
ing system and to delineate key issues for consideration in 
either reaffirming its continued use, or in the development of 
new approaches. Special emphasis is given to illuminating 
those issues and factors affecting metropolitan areas - both core 
city and suburban fringes. 

The perspective includes Federal, state and local legal 
bases, olicies and mechanisms used in financing public 
libraries' capital and operational neads. The issues, however. 
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provide information essential to the development of alterna- 
tive role and funding options for cnnsideration at the Federal 
level. The paper is not intended to provide specific recommenda- 
tions for action by any level of government. The inquiry also 
suggests the need for, and possible directions of, additional 
research required to resolve the issues developed. The examina- 
tion is based on secondary source data and avai^-^ble research 
materials and did not involve any de novo assessmen * of library 
service needs or the collection of ne v data on fundi ig levels 
among local communities. 

Rodney P. Lane, Senior Associate, directed the project 
and was assisted by Ronald M. Whitfield, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Management, Bucknell University, Philip Tabas, 
Graduate Student in City Planning, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Bernard Pasqualini, Graduate Student, School of Library 
Science, Drexel University. 

Dr. Lowell A. Martin, Professor, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Coluiibia University, Mr. Keith Doms, 
Director, Free Library of Philadelphia, and Dr. Thomas J. 
Davy, Director, New Jersey Public Service Institute provided 
invaluable guidance and consultation to the project and 
critically reviewed the paper. Responsibility for the re- 
search performed and judgments expressed remain with GSS . 

Charles P. Cella, Director 
Government Studies and Systems 
June, 1973 
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I. PERSPECTIVE ON PUBLIC LIBRARY FINANCE: AN OVERVIEW 



The Current Scene 



In a number of respects, it would have been easier to 

prepare this paper a year or two ago when revenue sharing 

was mere a concept and less a reality. Only four years 

ago, Richard Leach, writing in Libraries at Large , stated; 

There is no doubt that the rapid burgeoning of 
Federal aid to libraries in recent years has 
had a raajor impact on library n^eds and on the 
solution of "Lhe nation's library problems. 
Indeed, it would appear that the battle for library 
aid has been largely won. The Government has 
recognized libraries as a vital part of the total 
education complex and has made a definite and long- 
range commitment to aid libraries in fulfilling 
their role . 

Matching the glowing optimism of that statement against 

the following terse statement in the Federal Budget for FY 1974 

indicates the magnitude of current turbulence in the public 

library financing field. 

Grants and payments are made to States, educational 
institutions, and other agencies for support of 
library programs under the Library Services and 
Construction Act, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and the Higher Education Act. In 
1974 library programs are being funded under 

a temporary continuing resolution in effect for 
the period from July 1, 1972, to February 28, 1973. 
In 1974, Federal support will be discontin ued. 2 

Admittedly, support of libraries is one of the desig- 
nated objects included in the general revenue sharing 
measure under which $30 billion will be dic^tributed to states 
and local governments over the next five years. But even the 
language of the revenue sharing act is guarded and somewhat 
convoluted as it states: ''Funds: received by units of local 



"''Richard H. Leach, in Libraries at Large , Douglas M. Knight and 
E. Shepley Nourse, Editors, RR Bov/Ker Company, Nev; York, 1969 , p. 37: 

2 

Q The Budget of the U,S., 1974, Appendix, p. 432. 
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government under thJ s subtitle may be used only for priority 
expenditu -^es . For purposes of this title, the term 'priority 
expenditures * means only (1) ordirary and necessary maintenance 
and operating expenses—and— (2) ordinary and necessary 
capital exprinditures authorized by law" (emphasis added). ^ 
While in some Instances, public libraries: have already 
received, or have been promised, some of these funds, few 
library officials are sanguine about future prospects. 
Many agree with the statement, as The Wall Street Journal pu':s 
it, that the President's proposed budget cuts are likely to "dim" 
the lamp of book-learning. Federal aid to libraries re- 
presents about $140 million - a relatively small amount, 
and only about 7 percent of the nation's library expenditures. 
Nevertheless, Federal input is crucial in the view of 
most librari^ins ; perhaps far more important than direct 
aid. Federal programs under the Librairy Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA) have required and triggered a more 
substantial flovz of state funds in support of local libraries. 
Oddly enough, the reported success of the present program 
is used as part of the argume^it for its elimination. More 
basically, however, as the Journal article points out, "The 
Administration says libraries are local things, which Uncle 
Sam has no business paying for,... (and that) ... librarians can 
make up the loss of earmarked aid funds by persuading state 



State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972, Section 103. 
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aiv? local officials to let them have revenue sharing 
dollars* Librarians doubt they can compete with teachers, 
firenen, sewage-treaters and other local operatives for 
those precious revenues Washington has promised to share 
the states and towns and cities". ^ 

So there you have it: the main support program, for 
public libraries at the Federal level, which grew from its 
initial xorm in 1956, which was supported by the noblest 
rhetoric of successive Presidents, and which expended 
abouc $500 million in its 16^year history - is now under 
threatened extinction. A policy of clear and continuing 
Federal involvement in the fiscal support and functional 
-ievelopment of public librariej is now under threatened 
reversal by a program of intergovernmental fiscal reform 
supportad by a new notion that ich institutiond L^hould 
be the exclusive concern of state and local governments. 

This is the perspective of the moment, but it may 
prove to be transitory, (depending on hov; Congress 
responds to the proposed Presidential budget cuts and the 
special revenue sharing measures now under consideration* 

Possibilities and Prospects Under Revenue Sharing 

The concept of revenue sharing, in one form or another, 
h..s been around for a number of years- It represents a respon^^e 
to a ^/ariety of needs and observed developments in inter- 
governmental fiscal affairs including the following: 

'^ The Wall Street Journal , Tuesday, February 27, 1973, p. 42 
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- the accumulation of vast fiscal resources and power 
of the Federal governinent, a product in large 
measure, of the elasticity and productivity of the 
Federal ;-ncome tax in an expanding economy; 

• a continuing expansion of Federal aid programs from 
.f6.6 billion in 1959 {1^ it of state-local 

expenditures) to $45 b:- u a FY 1973 (24 percent 
of state- local expendiru^^;;) ; 

- the distribution of Federal aid through an increasing 
maze of categorical programs (over 500 in 1972) with 
much attendant red tape and dissatisfaction with 
performance evidenced at all governmental levels; 

- the continuing dire financial circumstances affect- 
ing local governments, particularly larger urban 
governments, as they face increasingly restricted 
tax bases and higher service costs. 



The expanded use of block grants and various grant 
consolidation schemes were measures seen as compatible 
with revenue sharing, but sudden budget slashes 
including elimination of specific programs, were not a part 
of that conoej'C. There is increasing evidence that some 
major budgetr cuts will be restored: witness the Administra- 
tion's change of heart with respect to the fur.ding of day 
care centers. Furthermore, there is evidence of second 
thoughts about the wide-spread elimination of categorical 
aid programs. Senator Muskie, in introducing the Inter- 
governmental Cooperation Act of 1973, now awaiting Congressional 
action, reported results of a nation-wide poll of local 
government officials seeking reactions to revenue sharing 
and elimination of categorical aid programs. The poll in- 
dicated that many local officials see revenue sharing 
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serving one kind of need, while categorical aid serves 



other needs. As a local official from Portland, Oregon 
responded: 

The gocil to be achieved through revenue sharing 
has no relationship with the goals to be achieved 
through the categorical grant program. An example 
is that I should not expect revenue sharing would 
accelerate the constrcccion of waste treatment plants 
or solid waste disposal systems, however, I am con- 
fident that a strong categorical grant program 
would achieve this national goal, it is my con- 
clusion then that categorical grant programs should 
not be curtailed because of revenue sharing, but 
should be continued according to the national goals 
as set by Congress. ^ 

Congress is likely to hear an increasing number of such 
statements as the potential effects of budget cuts and 
categorical grant aid eliminations are realized. Some 
observers are now calling for a postponement of considera- 
tion of the proposed four special revenue sharing measures 
for at least one year and a reinstatement at current levels 
of the grant programs affected. The Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) , a leading exponent of 
revenue sharing in the past, will hold hearings on the im- 
pact of the measure at its June meeting, 1973. 

But make no mistake- If current cut-backs 
and grant program eliminations win Congressional approval, 
local public libraries are likely to face tough financial 
sledding as they vie with other demands for the local and 
state tw^x dollar. Witness the strong advice of L. L. Ecker-Racz, 
former Assistant Director of ACIR: 
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^Information Bulletin No. 73-4, Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, April, 1973, p. 2. 
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Political leaders (should) muster the intestinal 
fortitude to resist using much of its revenue 
sharing entitlements, especially with initial 
years, for operating purposes. It should strive 
to dedicate these funds to non-recurring capital 
outlays, to tax reductions to replace tax antici- 
patory iDorrowing ^ possibly even refunding callable 
bonds . ^ 

The event of revenue sharing , the proposed elimination 
of funding LSCA, and their combined potential negative im- 
pact on the governmental financing of public libraries 
should be seen neither as a special vendetta against libraries, 
nor as a reasoned position of new Federal policy in this area. 
LSCA represents simply one of the many Federal programs whose 
initiation and expansion was made possible by felicitous 
fisjal conditions and the hard work of such interested groups 
as the American Library Association and library officials 
throughout the Nation. Pressure to establish Federal policy 
for libraries was started as early as 1944 but achieved 
only relatively limited results with the enactment of the 
Library Services Act of 1956. Statements that th program 
has been so successful that it is no longer needed, or tnai it has 
represented a too little and too late effort are merely 
rationalizations or defensive justifications - neither is 
supported by hard measurable facts. 

A Broader Perspective is Required 

Regardless of the outcome of the revenue sharing issue 
and the Congressional review of the President's budget 
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^L* L. Ecker-Racz, National Conference on State Supervision 
of Local Government Fiscal Perf ->rmance, October, 1972, 
Philadelphia, 
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proposals, the problem of adequate and equitable funding for 
public libraries remains. Federal funding has represented 
only 7 percent of total library expenditures and has 
triggered a comparable level of funding from the states. 
As everyone knows, the bulk of the financial load falls 
upon local government supported in large measure, by the 
real estate tax base. Federal fiscal support and the impact 
of a reasoned, consistent policy about the development of 
public library services are, of course, important - perhaps 
even crucial. But a real understanding of library finance 
problems requires review and analysis of the public 
library, its development and history as a social institution, 
some insight as to its future role, and consideration of 
basic factors affecting, or likely to affect, the present 
pattern and effectiveness of its financial support. 

The public library is a unique social and cultural 
ins*^itution, but that uniqueness should properly be 
viewed as both an asset and a liability. Concern over the 
financing system supporting public libraries has greatly 
increased recently because of erosions and weaknesses in the 
fiscal condition of local government and, as described above, 
because of Federal budget cut-backs and the unknown impact 
of general and special revenue sharing • The problem has deeper 
roots, however. It also involves changing perceptions of 
the role of the public libraries, changing library service 
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needs and the response to those needs, the costs and 
benefits of library services, and local, state and Federal 
roles in supporting library services. Public libraries in 
this country have a rich heritage in private philanthrophy . 
Perhaps it is true, in part at least, that this history has 
delayed the movement toward a fuller recognition of public 
responsibility and funding support for library services. 
This factor, plus the low political visibility of public 
libraries, and the continuing single and separate status 
of libraries with respect to other functions of government 
may have retarded development of more rational, responsive 
systems of local and intergovernmental fiscal support of 
public library services. 

This is the perspective from which the identification 
and discussion of basic issues in the governmental financing 
of public library services will be undertaken. Succeeding 
sections will briefly rev.ew the history, critically evaluate 
SOIT.3 perceived major current problems, and examine potential 
future dimension.' of public library services as a basis for 
the discussion of fhese basic issues. 
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II. GROWTH OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES AND GOVERNMENTAL 

FINANCING PATTERNS 



Early Development 

The hist-ory and development of public libraries are 
well-documented in the literature. Only highlights will be 
included here. The earliest forms of public library service 
in txie United States were the "circulating" libraries ol: the 
colonial period. These libraries generally charged a fee for 
each book borrowed, or in other instances, membership foes 
were assessed and only members were allowed to borrow books 
from the library. Benjamin Franklin, that inve terete 
inventor, is often credited as the originator of this type 
of library in America when, together with some of his associates, 
he founded the Library Company in 1731. Other forms of library 
service in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
included large private collections and the collections of 
philosophical and scientific societies. These latter collec- 
tions were sometimes quite prominent and strong scholarly 
libraries. But their strength depended upon endowment 
and legacies from wealthy members and by the end of the 
nineteenth century all of these early forms of library had 
been ecT.ipsed by a type of public library. 

The modern public library is difficult to define 
precisely, but its major features were described as early 
as 1876: "The 'prfDlic library is established by 
state laws, is supported by local taxation or voluntary 
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gifts, is managed as a public trust, and eveiy citizen 
of the city or town which maintains it has an equal share 
in its pi^ivileges of reference and circulation, " 7 
According to this definition, the two essential features 
of a public library are the necessity for universal 
service and the link between the library and governmental 
authority. This link was forged for the first time in 
1848 when Boston passed a special law permitting the 
establishment of a public library and levying an annual 
tax for its support. The Boston Public Library opened 
its doors in 1854. The reading room was open to all 
adults and "recommended" young people, 

Municipal support for public libraries spread to 
other cities, but the amount of revenue contributed by 
municipal governments to local libraries was rarely very 
large. r-ie largest contributors to free public libraries 
were philanthropists: John Jacob Astor gave $400,000 to 
New York City to establish and naintain a free public 
library; other philanthropists incxuded Lenox, Tilden, 
Fiske, Rockefeller, Morgan, Folger, Widener, and Mellon; 
the greatest of all the philanthropists was Carnegie. 
The list of Andrew Carnegie's benevolences for libraies 
is tremendous. Carnegie funds supported the erection of 



U.S. Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in t h e United 
States: 1876 Report , VJashington, D.C., GovcrnTncnt Printinq 
Office, 1876, p. 477. 
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1,677 library buildings in 1,408 different conmiunities 
from 1896 to 192 3. In one instance, Carnegie donated 
$5.2 million for the erection of 65 branch libroriar. li. 
New York City alone. 

The Growth and Impact of Governmental Interest: Local and State 

Although private philanthropy has p.layed an important 
role in the historical growth and development of puLlic 
libraries, the major thrust for library development has been 
provided by loca\, state, and federal governments. The 
first state law providing for the establishment of public 
libraries was passed in New Hampshire in 1848. This act 
did not provide state aid for libraries* However, it did 
allow local authorities to levy taxes for library support, 

provided for free access for all, and allowed the city 

or town to receive bequests or gifts on behalf of the library. 

Massachusetts soon followed Nev; Hampshire's lead and added 

a limit on the extent of municipal support for libraries. 

This law also allowed for the possibility of stare aid for 

libraries from the education fund. Other states soon passed 

similar lav;s. By the end of the nineteenth century, all 

states had passed legislation providing for the establishment 

of public libraries and the lev^'ing of local taxes for their 

support. Furthermore, bv 1875 all rotates had established a 

State Library for U55e by governmental officials, the judiciary, 

and generally the citizens residing near the state capitol . 

-11- 
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In sore res.u^ct.^, concern about the public library and its 
ralationjh/.p to the State Library was an outgrowth of that 
Library's official duties. In any event, the public 
library functions soon grev; beyond the mere provision of 
a circulating collection; a new role of extending library 
service-, to rural areas was developing and after 1890 most 
states had adopted plans for this service through their 
own library commissions and the State Library. 

The relationship between the governmental library, 
in this case the State Library, and the development of 
public library services deserves analysis. This develop- 
mental role is also observable at the Federal level where 
the Library of Congress is viewed as the "national 
library", but is also criticized for not performing its 
leadership role. As Harold Orlans puts it: "LC (Library of 
Congress) responds rather than initiates; somehow our most 
indispensable library seems politically and administratively 
isolated from other major libraries within or outside of 
government. It is an empire unto itself, benevolent and 
hospitable, perhaps, but an empire nonetheless, rather 
than an agency involved in all of the normal processes of 
responsible and responsive democratic government."^ 
Orlans then goes on to make what he describes as a widely 



Observations and Government Library Organization cind Policy 
by Harold Orlans f in Libraries At Larc^ e , edited by Douglas M. 
Knight and E. Shopley Nourse , KP Bo\7ker Company, New York 
and London, 1969, Pp. 387-388. 
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supported proposal to transfer the Library of Congress to 
the Executive branch sans its Legislative Reference Service. 
The justification advanced for this proposal is as follows: 
"At one stroke, it would remove all of the difficulties of 
formulating concerted Federal library and information 

g 

policies which are attributable to the separation of powers." 
The move is described as facilitating common direction for 
the Library as well as for Executive departments and agencies; 

"the Library could in turn" exercise a markedly greater 
influence over relevant Government programs, and serve more 
frequently as staff or Executive agent for coordinating these 
programs . " 

The critical point to be made is this: the growth of 
public libraries is marked by a lack of clear delineation 
of functions between (1) providing library services, and 
(2) administering a broad program of developmental 
assistance to local public libraries. The orientation 
of these two functions is entirely different. Different 
agencies, staffed by quite different personnel, are 
required. It is dubious to assume that an agency whose 
operating objective is to provide a service - however 
ramified and complex - can at the same time provide 
administrative leadership and direction to an essentially 
broad-gauged governmental program, involving various levels 



^Ibi£ p. 381 
■"■^Ibid p. 38i 
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of government and a whole set of intergovernmental fiscal 
and functional relationships. Such a situation is a little 
like assignment of national health care to the Walter Reed 
Hospital. Yet, this blurring of roles and lack of a clear 
delineation of "service providing" vis a vis governmental 
administrative responsibilities is evident in the develop- 
mental history of libraries, particularly as it relates 
to public libraries. 

Library service grew immensely during the nineteenth 
century, but the growth was largely limited to urban areas. 
A vast number of people in rural areas had little or no 
library service at all. Recognising this need, states 
began to encourage a new form of library development - 
the county library. The first county library was established 
in Ohio in 1898, and within the next twenty-five years 
county libraries developed in other states as well, prin- 
cipally in the Midwest and Far West. County libraries 
emerged and developed at a painfully slow pace. A major 
reason for this slow development was finance? rural 
areas tend to lag in governmental development because they 
operate on a relatively low tax base and resist expenditure 
of tax dollars for new services. 

Establishment and Grov/th of Federal Interest and Involvement 
Library development was progressing in several states, 
but foundering ■''n most other states. There was no con- 
certed movement nationv;ide. While the need for Federal 
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government intervention was recognized as early as 1944, 
it was not until 1956 that the national government stepped 
in with a bold new initiative. In that year, Congress 
passed the Library Services Act, the first major piece of 
Federal legislation for the supporc of pxiblic libraries. 
The Act required each state to prepare a plan, the approval 
of which was a prerequisite to the use of Federal funds. 
A primary goal of the Act was the extension of library 
service to the rural population. Aid was precluded from 
towns with a population of more than 10,000. 

Amendments in 1964, under the title "The Library Services 

and Construction Act", broadened the scope to include grants 
for construction of library facilities. Equally important, 
the new act recognized the need to support libraries in 
urban as well as rural areas. Plan requirements placed on 
the states were revised accordingly. Federal funds were 
allocated according to a formula which recognized only 
two basic factors: population and income. Each state was 
entitled to a share of the total federal grant equal to 
the ratio of the state's population to the total population 
of the country. However, in order to receive its full share, 
each state had to provide matching state and local funds 
based on the ratio of the state's per capita income to the 
national average per capita income. Thus, wealthier states 
were required to provide more matching funds than poorer states. 
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A stipulation was added that in no case would federal funds 
for library service and construction exceed sixty-six per- 
cent^ nor be less than thirty-three percent, of the total 
costs. Determination of the use of Federal funds was 
left in the hands of the state library agency. It should 
be noted that the revised act represents a kind of limited 
revenue sharing measure. Its objective clearly was a 
redistribution of tax revenues in support of library ser- 
vices. Except for the state plan requireirent , none of 
the fiscal support provisions relates directly to library 
needs, or library services. Thus, the current level of 
library services, differential service needs, and require- 
ments to provide specified library services are not included 
as a part of Federal subsidy machinery. 



In 1966 LSCA was amended to identify three new areas 
for inprovement in library service. With these amendments, 
LSCA provided Federal support in the following major 
categories : 

(1) Library Services (Title I): support to be used 
for booKS and other library materials, salaries, 
equipment and other operating experses. 

(2) Library Construction (Title II) : support to be 
used for necessary capital expenditures, such 
as a now building. 
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(3) Interlibrary Cooperation (Title III): support to 
be used for the establishment and maintenance of 
local; regional, state, or interstate cooperative 
networks of libraries, including public-nonpubl ic 
library networks. No matching of Federal funds 
required. 

(4) Services to the Institutionalized (Title IV-A) : 
assistance in the provision of library service 

to inmates of prisons, state schools and hospitals, 
orphanages and other institutionalized individuals. 

(5) Services to the Physically Handicapped fTitle IV-B) : 
support to be used in the establishment or improve- 
ment of library service to the blind or visually 
handicapped individuals who are unable to ure con-- 
ventional printed materials. 

The 19 70 amendments to LSCA stipulated the strengthening 
of metropolitan public libraii^s as regional resource centers, 
and added, as a goal, the expanded use of Federal funds in 
areas with a large percentage of disadvantaged persons. 

Federal legislation has had a lasting influence on 
the statewiae development of public libraries. Although 
the amount of Federal aid has been small in relation to 
total library expenditures, the effect of federal aid has 
been much greater. Federal aid encouraged the states to 
accept increased responsibility for support of public 
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libraries. As the National Advisory Coimnission on Libraries 
noted, there is evidence that LSCA "has stimulated increases 
in staLe aid to local public libraries and that it has re- 
sulted in the establishment of state aid in nine states." 
However, even though the percentage increases in state aid 
may be substantial, "only a few states appropriate signifi- 
cant per capita amounts of state aid. 

Thus, Federal funds, accompanied by a matching requirement 
and plan preparation, stimulated the states' response to 
public library needs and strengthened the administrative and 
planning roles on the state library agency. Local li- 
braries could look to the state as v/ell as local government 
for relief of some of their pressing fiscal problems. The 
trend toward state-supported library services has been 
described as "one of the potentially most important 
developments during the past ten to fifteen years in public 
library systems. "-^^ it cannot be said, however, that these 
increases in state fiscal support have resulted in an excessive 
or monolithic pattern of state control over* the developmenc 
of public library systems. 
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^^ouglas M. Knight and E. Shepley Nourse, Libraries at Large , 
R. Bov;ker, New York, 1969, p. 405 ~ 

Ralph Blasingame and Ernest R. DeProspo, Jr. , "Effectiveness 
in Cooperation and Consolidation in Public Libraries," in 
Melvin J. Voight, Advances in Librarianshi p, I, Now York, 
Academic Press, 1970, p. 194. 
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If anything, one might characterize the lack of in- 
creased state administrative direction and planned develop- 
ment as a failure on the part of the states to fully 
recognize their basic responsibilities in this area. 

In addition lscA there are, of course, other Federal 
support measures for libraries, but they are primarily 
adjuncts to programs and services directed toward other 
broader objectives. The LSCA is the main Federal support 
base for public libraries. 

The Pattern and Levels of Intergovernmental Fiscal Support 

Current data showing the amount and percentage of fiscal 
support for all public libraries are not readily available. 
The most recent national data on public library support 
showing the relative Federal, state and local ficcal support 
were collected for the year 1968. At that, the data are 
partial, showing only the relative amounts and percentages 
for public libraries serving jurisdictions of 25,000 or more 
population. In the 13 states which support libraries most 
generously, the amounts of state support ranged from $7 million 
in New York to little more than $300,000 in South Carolina. 
(See Table II) As a percentage of total expenditure for 
public libraries in these jurisdictions, the proportion of 
state support ranged from almost 19 percent in P-^nnsylvai.ia 
to 4.4 percent in Michigan. (See Table I) (Hav/aii is excluded 
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Table I 

Percentage of Operating Funds by Cource for Public Libraries 
Serving at Least 25,000 Inhabitants, 1968 - Selected States 



% Operating Receipts From 



State State Govt. L ocal Govt. Federal Govt. 

Hawaii 89.0 0.0 11.0 

Pennsylvania 18.7 6 .8 4.4 

Maryland 14.7 78.6 3.2 

South Carolina 13.1 70.6 11.8 

New Jersey 12.9 78.6 4.1 

North Carolina 11.3 71.1 9.3 

New York 10.9 67.3 1.6 

Florida 7.3 73.1 3.1 

Illinois 6.8 87.1 0.0 

Rhode Island 4.9 61.2 0.0 

Massachusetts 4.6 90.3 0.8 

Montana 4.4 92.7 0,0 

Michigan 4.4 82.5 1.3 

Aggregate U.S. 5.9 83.1 2.6 



Source: National Center for Educational Statistics, 

Statistics of Public Libraries Serving at Least 
25 ,000 T nh abitants - 1968 , U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. , 1970. 
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Table II 

Receipts into Operating Funds by Source for Public Libraries 
Serving at Least 25,000 Inhabitants, 1968 - Selected States 



Operating Fund Receipts From 
State Govt. Local Govt. Federal Govt. 



wew xorK 


57 ,072 ,531 


43,767,783 


1,061,798 


It eixni>yi. Van 1 Si 


J , 956 , 308 


13,756 ,816 


958,146 


Hawai i 


2 , 506 , 560 


-0- 


308,497 


New Jersey 


2,373,396 


14,498,085 


765,685 


Maryland 


2,211,623 


11,854,951 


403,776 


Illinois 


1,264,691 


16,183,102 


-0- 


Michigan 


862,327 


16,055,415 


257,285 


Massachusetts 


824,833 


16,018,573 


138,060 


Florida 


657,166 


6,537,134 


274,461 


North Carolina 


644,382 


4,041,129 


527,019 


California 


439,808 


63,465,522 


754,509 


Missouri 


431,071 


10,631,860 


456,785 


South Carol *in;5 


316,565 


1,707,569 


286,220 


Aggregate U.-^. 


25,493,389 


359,067,858 


11,234,374 



Source: See Tabic I. 
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because it provides service on a state basis.) On a per 
capita basis, ths amoiints ranged from 54* in New York to 
14* in South Carolina. (See Table III.) These data show 
on a national basis that Federal support is miniscule 
(3 percent), state support is most modest (6 percent), and 
that local support is major (83 percent) . Also, the re- 
maining support (endowments , gifts , fines , fees , etc. ) , 
represented only about 8 percent. 

It was reported in the 19 72 PAS study that 35 states 
currently authorize some form of fiscal support for local 
libraries, but that not all of these states appropriate 
funds for such programs. The report listed 23 states which 
had made appropriations in 1970-71 totalling $52.5 million 
and ranging from $15.5 million in New York to $100,000 in 
Idaho. The type of grant program for these 23 states is 
also described. (See Table IV.) 

This brief analysis of public financing patterns yields 
a number of conclusions: 

(1) The great bulk of the fiscal support for public 
libraries rests with local government. 

(2) The level of state support is significant in a 
few states but is nominal in most states. This 
indicates that, however well states have responded 
to the ^SCA stimulus, they have not yet taken 
seriously the charge of insuring the development 
of an adequate pattern of public library services 
in all jurisdictions. 
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Table III 

. Per Capita State Aid and Total Operating Receiots 
Per Capita to Public Libraries Serving at Least 
25,000 Inhabitants, 1968 - Selected States 



State 


State Aid 

£^ ^ X \^ J. L« Cl 


Total Operating Receipts 
Per Capita 


New York 


$0.54 


$4.98 


Pennsylvania 


0.43 


2.34 


Hawaii 


3.96 


4.45. 


New Jersey 


0.55 


4.26 


Maryland 


0.74 


5.03 


Illinois 


0.23 


3.36 


Michigan 


0.15 


3.43 


Massachusetts 


0.25 


5.32 


Florida 


0.1 


114 


North Carolina 


0.16 


1.42 


California 


0.03 


4.60 


Mi ^souri 


0.14 


4.00 


South Carolina 


0.14 


1.07 



Source: See Table I. 
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Table IV 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES BY STATE 



State 


Type of Program 


1970^197! 
Appropiiation 


Alabama 


Matching grants; extension of service grants 


$ 325,400 


Arkansas 


Kstabhshment grants; continuing support and maintenance 

on n t c 
^1 Jll IS 


427,000 


Colifomia 


Pi^r r^mti fnrniiilT cvQtpm pcf 'il>licnm^nt orantQ' lipvpinriinpnt 

and extension prants 


T nnn nnn 
I ,uuu,uuu 


Colorado 


Continuing support and maintenance grants to individual and 

Am IinmripS" flpvplnnmpnt nf QtTtnvi/tHr* rpfprpnrp nrotramc* 
txi^ii iiLviiiii^'O, \j(.v^i\J^^iiiviii yJi dill icwiu C IClvlvllL'C I'l U^l al lid , 

grants for developing systems 


600,000 


Connecticut 


Matching grants on a per capita basis 


666,000 




Ooeratinc eau^ih/ation and pstahlishmpnt crnnts 




Georgia 


Basic operating expenses for state-supported local libranes 


2,921,088 


Hawaii 


All library service is staie funded 




Idaho 


Per capita and construction grants; establishment grants; grants 
to develop new and cooperative services 


100,000 


Illinois 


Equalization; grants to establish reference centers; grants for the 
establishment of cooperative library systems 


6,897,093 


Kentucky 


General grants to county libraries meeting requirements 


217,580 


Maryland 


Per capita grants ^'or operating expenses (requiring 70 percent 
local support), construction grants of 50 cents per capita 


3,529,563 


Massachusetts 


Direct subsidy grants, systems development funding 


4,202,000 


Minnesota 


Establishmen' and library' matenals grants; special development 
funds; per capita support 


517,500 


Mjssoun 


Per capita grants; equalization; estabbshment funding; 
continuing support (at least one mill local support required) 


403,894 


New Jersey 


Regional service development grants 


6,013,105 




Formation, development, and support of library systems 


15,500 ,000 


North Carolina 


Operating cost grants 


2,000,000 


Ohio 


Area service library systems support grants 


366,009 


Pennsylvania 


Operating grants to regional centers, district centers, and local 
libraries 


4,029,634 


K))ode Island 


Per capita grants to cities and towns; building and construction 

vt'a >ts rpi?inn.»i rt^nt^r flpuf^lonmpnt omntc 


536,173 


South Carohna 


Supplement support ror regional and county libranes 


478,519 




Opciating co>t fjants; .aipport tor rc'f:K)n.:l hbrary centers 


641,700 




Support of A'^^iO'i.il, county, atul inuMcipal Llnarios 


^00,000 



* Patte)' ' ig Among the Stutes for Supporting Public Library SorvicGs , 
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Administration Service, Chicago, 1972, p. 16. 
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(3) The nature and objective of operative state support 
programs vary widely, ranging from straight per 
capita grants to formula based equalization grants 
for general operating purposes. 

The Changing Scene; A Review of Current Problems 

Much of the literature of the public library field is 
peculiarly defensive and introspective. There seems to be a 
discernible orientation toward discussion of survival issues 
ranging from philosophic questions centered on a validation 
of the role of libraries in today's world, to pragmatic 
issues of funding, with heavier emphasis on the former. 

There is, of course, a logical explanation for this defen 
sive posture. From the point of view of the traditional func 
tions performed by the public library, it is indeed a rapidly 
changing world. Declining readership, especially in the 
cities; wide-spread development and utiliiration of new media 
forms; changed, sometimes polarized, cultural and educational 
interests; the metropolitan birthplace of the library, a 
racial, economic and political battleground — all of these 
changing forces and influences challenge the role, sometimes 
the existence, of the public library. 

Nonetheless, this explanation does not seem fully ade- 
quate. Other governmental institutiond are sirailarly threat- 
ened and faced with the need to change. Public education, 
for example, is today a virtual battloground. And while we 
face in this field financial crises, teacher strikes, racial 
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upheavals, and basic questions posed by the studies of 
Coleman, Jencks, and Jensen about effectiveness and worth, 
no one talks seriously about complete elimination of the 
public education system. 

Perhaps a more valid explanation is that there exists a 
lack of full recognition and acceptance of public libraries 
as a viable function in the mainstream of government. A host 
of reasons and contributing factors can be advanced in support 
of this view. This explanation is perhaps less germane in the 
major cities where technical, functional, and fiscal operat- 
ing problems prevail. But even in the big cities public 
libraries have a relatively low political and governmental 
visibility. It is doubtful that the director of libraries 
of any major city sits regularly as a member of the Mayor's 
Cabinet, or as ex-officio member of the local school board. 
The same circumstances exist at the state level where boards 
and commissions serve to insulate the public library function 
from direct accountability to the chief elected official or 
head of the department to vhich public library administration 
is assigned. Such politically insulated structure is never 
an unmixed blessing because lack of full accountability up- 
wards means usually a lack of felt responsibility downward. 
Also, there is something less than a full, formal bureaucracy 
to sustain and support the public library mission, and 
survival is the urstated, but, nevertheless, top priority 
mission of any bureaucracy. 

"26- 
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While these general observations may serve to explain 
the current scene, they are not intended to deny the existence, 
nor understate the importance of current public library problems. 
A summary of important current and continuing problems of the 
field follows. 

!• Lack of performance standards 

The American Library Association (ALA) has 
responded to the challenges of change by promulgating 
standards of service for many differant classes of 
libraries. These standards are partly descriptive of 
present practice, and partly prescriptive in establishing 
goals regarding the level and type of services to be 
made available. Some standards are quantitative goals 
for "minimum" levels of inputs. For example, public 
library systems satisfy the standard if they have "at 
least one currently published periodical title ... for 
each 260 people in the service area." 

Unfortunately, library standards as presently 
formulated are not really designed to guide and make 
possible the measurement of performance. The standards 
have been established with no apparent empirical 
foundations, xior are there criteria indicating priorities. 
If some standards are exceeded while others are not met, 
can any statements be made concerning the overall per- 
formance of the library? Probably not. 
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Furthermore, standards refer basically to levels of 
inputs instead of levels of output, the latter being 
the real concern of library administrators. Merely 
meeting the standards implies, perhaps falsely, that 
the library is doing an adequate job. Some observers 
have the view that standards are used too frequently 
to justify and support increases in a library's budget • 
That is an important use, but they should also guide 
and stimulate improved performance. 

The development of public library performance 

measures is viewed as one of the most critical problems 

facing the library profession today. Such measures are 

especially difficult to construct due to the inability 

of the library profession to define objectives precisely 

and the inability to define or measure the output of 

library service. As one expert observer notes: 

"Assuming that libraries do get promptly about the 

business of clearly defining functions, collectively 

and individually, it will still be obviously out of 

the question for the individual library to develop 

standard measurements of library use v;hich, with the 

exception of circulation counts, simply do not now 
^ ..13 



exist, 



l^S. Gilbert Prentiss , "The State Overview: The State 
as a Collector of Library Statistics," in David C. Palmer, 
ed., A National Plan for Library Statistics; Gu idelines 
for I ni plomGntation , Chicago, Statistics Coordinating 
Comir.ittee of the ALA, ]970, p. 31. 
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2. - The public library's role in question 

The question of purpose or function is fundamental 
for current and future planning for public libraries. 
At the present time there is a great deal of discussion 
centering on what the public library's future role 
should be. Should it continue in the traditional 
manner of trying to serve the diverse educational, 
cultural, and recreational needs of a wide variety of 
possible patrons, or should it attempt to define these 
needs more narrowly, providing better service for a 
smaller class of clientele? And what types of services 
can libraries provide which might not be available 
elsewhere at similar or less costs? Public libraries 
must answer these questions because across the nation, 
especially in cities, attendance and use of public 
libraries appears to be declining. The reasons for 
this decline may be difficult to determine, but part 
of the decline is probably due to competition for the 
public's attention from alternative sources, such as 
paperback books, magazines and newspapers, television, 
and school libraries. Spiraling costs and a prolifera- 
tion of printed material have created a situation in 
which public libraries must carefully choose which 
documjbnt and program resources to develop and how they 
should allocate their scarce funds. The conclusion of at 
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least one researcher is that the public library should 
stop trying to satisfy everybody for everything. 



One alternative is to provide a narrower range of 
services not easily obtained elsewhere. Some public 
libraries have experimented with new forms of service, 
acting in certain instances like a Sears catalog- type 
distribution center. Other services may be limited 
to information on daily living, provision of work space 
and materials for students , presentation of new media 
items, and exploration of issues currently important 
to the community. The logical target population 
primarily would be the poor. 

3* The problem of meeting different needs 



The role of public libraries or, more precisely, 
the need for such services, particularly in metro- 
politan areas and urban centers, is apparently 
changing and becoming quite differentiated. As one 
governmental issue paper puts it: 

Transactions of both print and non-print 
media showed a 12 percent decline nationwide, 
decreasing from 634,624,000 transactions in 
1965 to 560,214,022 in 1968. The only in- 
crease in number cf patron transactions 
occurred in the smaller cities (25,000-34,999) 
which showed a 6 percent increase. The 
decline was greatest (16 percent) in the 
largest communities, those having a population 
of 100,000 ard over; in communities with a 
population of 50,000 to 99,000, the decline 



Thomas Childers, "Community and Library: Some Possible Futures," 
Library Journal , Vol. 96, No. 16, pp. 2727-2730 {Sept., 15, 1971) 
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was 8 percent; and in communities of 
35,000 to 49,000, the decline was a \> 
1 percent. " 

The change in this measure of demand would appe^.j ^.o 
be quite significant — not only is the utilizatJjn 
of library services decreasing nationally, the de- 
crease is disproportionate in the larger cities 
where public libraries originated and have their longest 
tradition of service. Other findings presented in 
the paper demonstrate in the case of Baltimore and 
several other larger cities that while book circu- 
lation and number of borrowers have decreased over 
the past three years in the central city libraries, 
there were substantial increases in these activity 
figures in the adjacent and nearby suburban communi- 
ties. Demographic and migration data are offered 
to explain these changes in part, but the implica- 
tions for library support fiscal policy are clear. 
If these changes reflect a need for different kinds 
of library services as between core cities and 
suburban and rural areas, if this pattern is 
generic to most or all metropolitan areas, and 
if the different services required vary markedly 
in nature and cost factors, then clearly library 
fiscal policies and mechanisms might require major 
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Kathleen Molz , The Federal Role in Support of Public 
Libraries, Issue Paper; USOE draft 2/1^/72, pp. 9-10 
(unpublished) . 
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adjustments and revisions to insure that differential 
needs are supported and met equitably in all jurisdictions. 

The problem of marked differences in core city 
and suburban public library utilization is compounded 
by the fact that expenditures for the diminishing 
services of core city libraries are, nonetheless, 
increasing significantly^ The Issue Paper, pre- 
viously mentioned, points out that per capita ex- 
penditures of library systems serving populations 
over 100,000 doubled from 1960 to 1968. These 'n- 
creased costs may reflect expanded efforts of urban 
libraries as they seek to meet new challenges and new 
service needs. They also may reflect the more or 
less fixed expenditure patterns of library bureaucracies 
whose traditional services are increasing in cost, but 
not in relevance for meeting the needs of core city 
residents. In either event, hard-pressed city budget 
administrators and executives are likely to require 
more justification for their support of these ser- 
vices, or to reduce budgets accordingly. The role of 
state and Federal fiscal policies and mechanisms in this 
kind of situation s^ms clear. They should provide 
leadership and guidelines for local government officials 
to follow in the support of public libraries, and, to 
the maximum extent possible, provide a flow of funds 
which can best assist and mat^h local fiscal effort. 

-32- 
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4 . The problem of differing ability to support services 

The question of v;ho should pay for library service is 
also critical in today's scene. The need for library 
service and the ability to pay for such services are 
not distributed uniformly across the nation or even 
across an individual state. A relatively poor juris- 
diction has greater difficulty raising sufficient tax 
revenue to suppo adequate library service. Such a 
district is poor, among other reasons, because of its 
restricted tax base and, frequently, because of 
higher overall municipal service costs. The issue 
of municipal overburden is rarely resolved by current 
library subsidy mechanisms and fiscal inequities in 
providing basic services, including libraries, continue 
to exist. 

Equalization of resources has been recognized as 
a challenge which faces most aid and subsidy systems. 
In the 1969 Report of the Office of Education's 
Library Planning Group, one of the four goals for library 
development was "to provide greater equalization of State 
and local resources for Library programs and services." 
At the State level r the ALA established the standard 
that "State financial aid for libraries should equalize 
resources and services across the state by providing extra 
help for those least able to finance sound services and 
facilities. "16 

; ^ 

American Library Association, Standards ror Library Fu ncti ons 

at the State Level (Revision of tho 1963 eaitionjr~ChYci\go7^i970, 
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5. Constitutional issues and fiscal supoojch . 

Local governments, particularly urban jurisdictions, 
are facing financial crises of major proportions as 
they seek to provide funds for essential services. As 
previously indicated, experienced observers are alre;.dy 
citing the limitations of general and sp^^cial revenue 
sharing to relieve the increasing financial strain 
at the local level. Further, the Rodriguez v. Texas 
case, based on the Serrano-Priest issue, recently 
decided by the U.S. Supreme Court, and the many similar 
cases in the various States have raised basic constitu- 
tional questions related to the use of local taxable 
wealth as a determinant in the fiscal support of public 
education. The Supreme Court in the Rodriguez case 
decided that the issue should be resolved by state 
legislatures rather than by the judicial agency, on 
constitutional grounds. The Court, however, gave 
added legitimacy to the issue. This fact, plus a 
strong dissenting decision of four of the Justices, 
suggests strongly that the issue will have to be 
resolved at either the legislative or judicial levels. 
Resolution of this issue is likely to have a spill-over 
effect oil State-local fiscal relations in the sut^ort 
of other essential services for which the State bears 
primary legislative responsibility, such as public 
libraries ♦ The National Commission on Libre ies and 
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Information Science in recognizing this critical 
problem argues that if the current method of funding 
public schools is changed, library funding must 
change too. Their reasoning is that it would be 
"unfair" zo have schools operating on a broad-based 
tax structure and libraries controlled by a more 
restrictive tax base. 

What is an adequate basis, level and distribution 
scheme for fiscal support ? 

It is true that pnblic libraiies receive a 
low level of fiscal support compared to other govern- 
mental services provided by State and local governments. 
Public library expenditures in FY 70 amounted to only 
. S percent of all state and local governmental ex- 
penditures. This fact, however, provides little by 
w»='y of demonstrable evidence to determine whether 
t e percentage is low, high or about right. Moreover, 
curso^^y examination of data indicates that over a ten^ 
year period 1S57-1S6/, the increase in expenditures 
for local public libraries has kept pace fairly 
consistently with increases in other local government 
expenditures. Analysis of data for later years con- 
firms this judgment, but does not provide any additional 
justification as to what the rate should be. 

Perhaps a better indication that public library 
expenditures are low, and are inefficiently distributed 
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is provided by a quite recent study of state library 
policy. The researchers correlated state appropria- 
tions per capita for direct library prograins with a 
whole series of variables including percent change 
in urban population, personal income, state and local 
revenues from property taxes, state general revenue 
totals, and other political, economic and demographic 
factors. The correlation coefficients were quite 
low for the series - the highest for any of the 
specific variables identified above was an "r" of 
-.354, a value which accounted for only 12 percent of 
the total variance. The authors conclude: "These 
low correlations suggest that State spending for 
library programs is largely unrestrained by the 
economic, social, or political circumstances existing 
in the State. So far as these measures are con- 
cerned, any of the fifty states is in just as good 
a position as any of the other states to receive 
either the highest or lowest appropriations . "■'-^ 
While the authors did not attempt to reach causative 
conclusions, it is possible at least that library 
expenditures are at such low level as to be ur- 
affected by "economic, social or political circumstances" 
which, normally, would be expected to exhibit e higher 



State Library Policy: Its Legislative and Env Lronmental 
Contexts , St. Angelo, Hartsfield, Goldstein, ;^jTiorican 
Library Assoc., Chicago, 1971, p. 30. 
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statistical relationship to these data. Moreover, if 
variations in these expenditures among the states are 
a product of chance, or the operation of unknown, un- 
related factors, the further judgment is suggested 
that there is a lack of consistent fiscal policy and 
policy mechanisms among the States in support of 
public libraries. This kind of judgment, if valid, 
should, of course, be a matter of serious concern to 
the Congress, Federal, state and local officials and 
administrators whose responsibilities include the 
continuous development of adequate public library 
services in all parts of the nation. 

Further indication of both inconsistency and 
inefficiency in state fiscal policies and, equally 
important, the lack of meaningful relationships bet- 
ween Federal and state fiscal policies in support of 
public libraries is suggested by another finding of the 
study. Efforts to correlate per capita Federal grant 
obligations in FY 1967 with variables representing 
state resource characteristics and library program 
standards also produce quite low coefficients of 
correlation. The researchers concluded: "Neither State 
resources nor library programs have meaningful impact 
upon the distribution of Federal aid to the states. "18 



l^Ibid. , pp. 32-33. 
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Intergovernmental fiscal policies in any functional 
area should exhibit some degree of meshing and inter* 
responsiveness if they seek to achieve common goals. 
The fact that these analyses demonstrated only moderate 
or low correlation may be significant evidence that 
Federal and state fiscal policies and mechanisms 
have little co-respon?iveness in providing support 
for public library services. The fact that Federal 
and state funds provide only a small percentage of 
local public library expenditures further highlights 
the need for greater consistency in Federal and state 
fiscal policies. Under such conditions it is essential 
that Federal and state funds, together, be utilized 
stragetically to fill service gaps and provide incen^ 
tives designed to optimize the expenditure of local 
funds. 

Balance among the sources of funding 

The question of a fair-share formula specifying 
an "equitable" divi ion of financial support among the 
local, state and Federal levels has ^een debated for at 
least twenty years. In their report prepared for the 
National Advisory Commission on Libraries, the 
Nelson Associates urged that fair-share formulas be 
developed and argued systematically. They report: 
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"The development and general acceptance ol a 'fair- 
share ' formula is one of the important items of business 
on the library agenda.""''^ Opinions on this subject 
have varied a great deal. In 1948, Amy Winslow and 
Carleton Joeckel proposed a formula for public 
library support of 60% local, 25% state and 15% 
Federal. As part of an Allerton Park Institute in 
1961, Hannis Smith proposed the formula: 40% local, 
40% state, and 20% Federal support. In 1964 Lowell 
Martin considered that a reasonable formula would ne 
50% local, 30% state, and 20% Federal support. These 
proposals and opinions are in sharp contrast to the 
present support pattern reported for FY 1970, which 
is approximately 88 percent local, 7 percent state, 
and 5 percent Federal. Clearly, there is no consensus 
concerning an appropriate distribution of public 
library cost among levels of government. Decisions 
relating to this distribution continue to be made 
on a highly decentralized and independent basis by 
the different levels of government. The amount of 
support each provides is the result of political, economic, 
and social factors in the absence of guidelines reflecting 
total library service needs and providing adequate bases 
for cost distribution. 

Yn — 

Nelson Associates, Inc., Public Libraries in the 
United States; Trends, Probleins, and Recommendation^. , 
report prepared for the National Advisory Conunission 
on Libraries, 1967, p. 24. 
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Public libraries today are thus confronted with 
many challenges. Financially strapped, struggling to 
compete with more glamorous forms of information sources, 
sometimes attacked as "irrelevant" by their own users, 
libraries must face these challenges squarely if the 
institution is to respond adequately. The problems are 
many, the solutions difficult, but the ability to respond 
to change and improve service has been a tradition in the 
history of public libraries. 



The Future Scene 



In an ending section of a recent appraisal of state 
library policy, the authors state: 

The overall conclusions on the materials 
presented in this chapter are both surprising 
and delightful. Much of the previous work 
on general state policy has suggested a social 
or economic determinism. For example, some 
research has stressed that extensive state 
education programs require favorable social 
and economic environments. The analysis of 
this chapter clearly implies that good state 
library programs are an act of free will . A 
state does not have to have a highly favorable 
eco*iomic or social environment before it can 
develop a leading library program. iMoreover, 
there are no particular political configura- 
tions which favor library programs. Strong 
library programs can exist in any of our 
state political environments. In a reaffirma- 
tion in the faith of the ability of man, these 
data say that good library programs are the 
result of leadership. 20 (Emphasis added) 



The ebullient optimism reflected in this conclusion 
should be viewed wJ th great caution. A less sanguine 



St. Angelo, riartsfield and Goldstein, op.cit . , p. 42. 
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reading of the statement, and the data on which it is based, 
is that top political leaders and forces in this country 
do not care all that much about public libraries and public 
library development. No one's ox is being gored; let the 
institution continue to dangle on the periphery of the social 
and governmental scene? libraries were once supported by 
private largesse, let them continue to survive on the bits 
and pieces of government fiscal surplus. Probably it is 
urue that neither view is an accurate and complete portrayal 
of future options. The authors, after all, were mainly 
COTunenting on the need for leadership and the apparent lati* 
tude within which leadershan can operate. 

But, what of the future.^ What evidence is now available 
to depict the environment in which public libraries will 
operate? Will they continue to have a role as a societal 
civilizing force? Definitive answers to those questions are 
not within the constraints of this paper, but a basic affirma- 
tive or negative answer with respect to future roles is funda- 
mental to governmental financing. A listing of relevant, 
current and projected data include the following items r^"*" 



21 

Data developed from a review of various sources including 
three primary references: Population and the American Future , 
Report of the Commission on Population Grov/th and the /\merican 
Future, U.S. Government Printing O.-^fice, 19 72 ; Conrad Tauber, 
"Population: Trends and Characteristics" in Indi cators of 
Social Change . RussfiH Sage Foundation, Nov/ York, 196 8, and 
Pocket Data Book, USA , U.S. Bureau of the Census, 19 71. 
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1. Population 

- A population leveling-off at almost 205 million 
in 1970, with birth rate declining from 27/1000 
in the 1350 's to 18/1000 today, and death rate 
declining even more markedly, 

- Life expectancy at 70 years, 23 years longer 
than 1900. 

" A current annual growth rate of 1.1 percent, 
adding 2.25 million to our society each year. 

- Females outnumbering males by 5.5 million in 
19 70. 

- Twenty-six million (12.5 percent) members of 
minority races in 19 70, up 5 million from 1960. 

One-half the population under 2 8 years and 
one-sixth over 65. 

- Arx expected 33 percent increase xi\ annual 
household formation, in smaller fa:aily units. 

2 . Urbanization 

- Seventy percent of the 1970 population in 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 

- Increasing metropolitan grov;th from 1960 to 
19 70, at double the U,S, rate of growth. 
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~ Nearly all metropolitan growth ta^'ing place 
in the suburbs. 

- Twelve areas with populations of over 2 million 
and 132 cities of over 100,000. 

- The metropolitan population concentrated on les 
than 1 percent of the nation's land area. 

- Seventy-eight percent of all Blacks living in 
central cities. 

Education 

- A decline in the nimiber of illiterates. 

- Thirty-three percent of persons over 25 years 
with 12 or more years of school completed in 
19 70, more than double the 1940 proportion. 

- Median year of school completed 12.1 years 
in 1969, up from 9.3 years in 1950. 

- Dramatic increases in school enrollment of 18-2 
year olds, 78 percent in 1970. 

- Four times the nuniber of Bachelor Degrees in 
1969, compared to 19 40; more than seven times 
the number of Master's Degrees, and eight times 
the n\imber of Doctorates. 
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4. Labor Force and Occupations 

- Ninety million in the labor force, 74 million in 
non-agricultural jobs. 

- Increases in the percentage of professional and 
technical workers, manf.gers, clerks, service 
oriented jobs and government workers. 

- Decline in unskilled nanual workers. 

- Forty-two percent of female population in the 
labor force and increasing. 

- 4.5 million out of work and seeking jobs. 

5. The Economy 

- A GNP of $724 billion in 1970, u? almost 50 
percent over 1960 (1958 dollars). 

- Personal income up about 8.5 percent, 19 72 
over 1971. 

- Median family income of almost $9,600 in 19 70 
ccxnpared to $5,700 in 1960. 

- A decrease of 15 million in the total number of 
people below the poverty level, 1959 to 1969, 
and an even greater percentage decrease in this 
number for Blacks. 

- A greater incidence of poverty in non-^metropolitan 
areas. 

O -44- 
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- A 12 percent increase in spending on rable 
goods, and an 8 percent increase for non-durable 
goods and services in 19 72, 

6, Leisure Time 

- During 1960-19 70, workers gained 50 hours per 
year in free time, added 15 hours of vacation 
time, 4 hours to holidays and reduced by 31 
hours the time spent working. 

- A 1960-19 70 increase of 100 percent in money 
spent on all forms of recreation. 

- A prediction that by the year 2000, retirement 
at age 38 will be commonplace. 

One could extend this brief list of facts, factors and 
projections of the future. But the list seems to provide 
more than enough evidence to indicate a future society 
featuring more of everything — including probJems. The 
data project a society in which the pace of knowledge^ 
skill, economic activity and human relationships is on the 
ascendancy. The ways in which we are able to guide, control 
and direct these dynamic forces will determine whether 
wisdom anc the sustaining qualities of the good- life, are 
also on the ascendancy. But most certainly, it is a future 
world requiring high responsibility and commitment to 
sustaining and expanding the basic sources of information 
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and knowledge which are the ingredients of the social wisdom 
required* As David Bell points out, the distinguishing 
features of our time which sets it off from the past are 
the acceleration of the rate of information, the "idea of 
expr ,^n+-.ial growth curves," the change of sc\le in our 
daily xxves , and the number of persons each one of us knows 
which has altered the way in which we experience the worlJ* 
These c'- ' es naturally cause "structural differentiation"/ 
conseq.^nces which include? 

1. The creation of a service economy; 

2. The pre-eminence of the professional and technical 
class; 

3. The centrality of theoretical knowledge as the 
source of innovation and policy formulation in 
the society; 

4. The possibility of self-sustaining technological 
growth; and 

22 

5. The creation of a new "intellectual technology". 

Whether the reality of the future will reflect accurately 
Bell's predictions cannot be known with surety. What can be 
known with surety, is the present need to sustain and enhance 



22 

Bell, David, "The Measurement of Knowledge and Technology," 
in Indicators of Social Change , Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York, 196 8, p. 41. 
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public libraries as an accessible storehouse of public know- 
ledge vital to achieving desirable future goals for the whole 
of society. 
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Til. A SUMMARY OF BASIC ISSUES 



Our federal system is usually described as a partner- 
ship of the Federal, state and local levels of government • 
The powers and duties the Fec^eral government are ex- 
pressly stated in the ..onstitutuicn. All powers not dele- 
gated to the Federal level/ except those specifically 
denied by the Constitution/ are left to the states for 
performance and implementation. Local governments/ of 
whatever form/ are creatures oJ the state and are charged 
with performance of responsibilities and functions expressly 
delegated to them by statute or, under a broader, more 
generalized grant of power/ by state authorized home rule 
charter provisions. 

Strict constructionists of the Constitution and other 
observers argue, vxth respect to public library services 
and development that no Federal role exists. The facts are, 
hbwever, that the Federal government has been instrumental 
in launching and sustaining hundreds of domestic programs 
and fiscal support measures in a wide variety of functional 
areas and likely will continue to do so. A much higher 
degree of consensus exists in support of the principle 
that prime responsibility for public library services belongs 
at the state level. Clearly/ the state is the most theoreti- 
cally and strat -jically appropriate level of government to 
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insure the provision of adequate public library services for 
all citizens. It follows, then, that the state has the 
latitude for utilizing local government in whatever ways i . 
may deem appropriate in developing public library services. 



This nice, pat description of the division of respon- 
sibilities and duties with respect to public libraries is 
by no means an accurate portrayal of how the system works. 
John Bebout characterizes governmental operations as a 
whole web of intergovernmental relations focused on key 
principles essential to make the partnership viable in- 
cluding the goal of equality of opportunity in all juris- 
dictions, the irrelevance of jurisdictional boundaries in 
many instances, the existence of governments with widely, 
varying fiscal capacities, recognition of the special problems 
of metropolitan areas, and the need for new regional organizational 
arrangements. As he stated: 

If these principles are not fully realized in 
practice, they at least characterize a concept 
of American federalism that seems to be emerging. 
I have been calling it "partnership" federalism. 
Others have called it "cooperative," "creative," 
or "new" federalism. President Lyndon B. Johnson's 
expression "creative federalism" sugc,c^sts the dy-- 
namic qualities inherent in its pluralism and the 
capacity, it is hoped, to fuse a multiplicity of 
local initiatives and energies in building the 
national purpose and strength needed for survival 
in an age of unprecedented complexity and fluidity. 

Librarians and their cohorts need to under- 
stand these concepts if they are to play a signifi- 
cant role in ^his venture. The federal partnership 
is not a company of saints vying with one another 
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to make sacrifice for the common good. The play- 
ing field is rough. The rules are complicated, 
changeable, and sometimes contradictory. The 
goals are often obscure, the goalkeepers frequently 
anonymous, and the rewards uncertain. It is no 
game for the weak, the timorous, or the uninformed. 
It is being played for the common good, however 
variously that common good may be understood by 
the players. Libraries should have much to con- 
tribute to the clarification of goals and the know- 
ledge of the rules by which a civilized society 
must live and evolve. 



In this context, issues relevant to the governmental 
financing of public library services must be viewed in a 
broad perspective, inclusive of, but also beyond, the analysis 
of the various formulae and methods now used to provide 
governmental a'iscal support. Accordingly, this definition 
and explication of issues confronting the governmental financing 
of public library services includes questions about role, 
function, and structure of public library services, as well 
as basic issues concerning the source, level and method 
of governmental financing. 

1, There is need to sharpen the definition of, and to achieve 
broader consensus on, the role and function of the public 
library. 



So m^ch appears in the literature in lengthy discussions 
of the public library's role that one hesitates to identify 
the role question as a basic issue in the governmental 
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ii^John E. Bebout, "Partnership Federalism" in The Metropolitan 
Library, edited by Ralph W. Conant and Kathleen Moiz, 
The MIT Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1972, p. 79. 
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financing of such services. Nonetheless, it seems clear 



that adequate, sustaining public financing systems for 
these services are not likely to emerge without better 
definitions, supported by a broader consensus^, of the 
scope, purposes and functions, in priority array, of 
public library services. a recent research effort 
catalogued some 30 somewhat overlapping but 
different statements describing public library ob- 
jectives. An excellent general definition is the one 
provided by Shera: 

What then, one-i^ay properly ask, is the purpose 
of the public library? To answer such a question 
it is necessary to look first at the generic role 
of the library, what the library can and should 
do and what no other agency in society does, or 
at least can do as well. The function of the 
library, regardless of its nature or clientele, 
should be to maximize the social utility of 
graphic records for the benefit of the individual 
and, through the individual, of society. The 
library, as a social invention, was brought into 
being because graphic records are essential to 
the development and progress of culture; hence, 
it is iir.portant that the citizen have access to 
those resources that will best enable him to 
operate effectively in his several roles as 
a member of society. The public library, as 
its name implies, has been predicated on the 
assumption that it could meet this objective 
for all strata of the population. 24 



There are a number of pre-conditions and parameters 
which should be considered in examining the role issue. 
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a» Political acceptability and accountability . The 

fundamental purpose of role and function definition 
is to win, both within and outside the professional 
library field, political and fiscal support for the 
program. Increasingly, in the highly competitive 
fields of public and voluntary finance, needed 
support can no longer be achieved on the basis 
of highly generalized goal statements, however noble • 
Budget and fiscal decision makers want to know 
specifically what the fund-seeking agency is going 
to do; how are they going to do it; and above all, 
how they will measure ^nd evaluate the costs and 
benefits of the proposed activities • Thus, the 
task of role and function definition should 
stimulate and guide the determination of measurable 
objectives and performance standards based on 
output measures. This should permit continuing 
evaluation to demonstrate prog^-am impact and the 
achievemont of purpose, Planning-programming- 
buJgetijig systems in all areas of government are 
still evolving; libraries and library systems 
cannot be expected to go beyond the current state- 
of-the-«art in this area. Nonetheless, the basic 
concept of accountability and measurement of 
performance against quantifiable objectives is not 
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likely to go away. Public librc.ries must come to 
terms with this requirement of modern public 
financing systems. 



^- Public libraries as a single and separate entity . As 
previously discussed, the public library is a unique 
social institution. The literature of the field pro- 
vides evidence that the institution to some extent 
thinks of itself as separate and apart from all 
other coimnunity, social, cultural and educational 
agencies. To the extent that this feeling exists, 
it should be examined critically. Society has a 
history of responding with only an elusive and 
partial commitment to those social institutions 
which aspire to transcendent qualities. Bebout 
puts it well: 

Public libraries that are worth their 
salt are no longer the somewhat cloistered 
institutions of local cultural benevolence 
that many of them once were.. .As institu- 
tions, however, they are caught in a vast 
web of governmental organizations and 
practices - national, state, local - that has 
come to be called partnership federalism. 
The nation is just beginning to become aware 
of the complex system of intergovernmental 
relationships that has evolved out of the 
relatively simple concept of federalism 
embodied in the Constitution of 1787. 
Libraries, quantitatively miniscule elements 
in the system, have hardly sensed the implication 
of this evolution for either their institutional 
integrity or r^eir function in society. ^5 



^^Ibid, p. 79. 
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In defining their role and function then, 
libraries face the need to see themselves as an 
integral part of a fabric of institutions serving 
the same or closely related goals. They should con- 
sider providing and seeking active support of such 
agencies. Finally, they should be willing to negotiate 
with other social and educational agencies in deter- 
mining their role and function as it relates to a 
total pattern of community, social, cultural and 
educational services. 

c. Relationship to government . In working at the task 
of defining role and function, library professionals 
have the option of pressing for the inclusion of 
public library services as viable programs in the 
mainstream of governmental operations at whatever 
level. Perhaps because of their private philanthropic 
origins and their functional nature, there is some 
evidence th?t public libraries are considered almost 
quasi-governmental in nature. The implications of 
this observation, to the extent i^^ is valid, on 
structure and finance will be discussed later. From 
an overall fiscal support point of view, there may be 
some advantages to a peripheral position in the 
developmental stages of a new institution requiring 
funding. However, these advantages are likely co 
diminish, or even becor.e liabilities ^ as the institution 
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becomes of age and requires full, consistent funding 
at adequate levels of support. In any event, this 
paper accepts and supports the premise that there 
exists a profound and increasing need for the 
services and programs which public libraries can 
provide. There seems to be little doubt or dis- 
agreement that the administration and fiscal support 
of such activities should flow from government. 

The goal in seeking "mainstream" status simply accents 
the need for full responsibility, commitment and 
funding on the part of the appropriate governmental 
level, or levels. 

d. Relationship to public education . As Kathleen Molz 
has put it in an historical context: 

The public library, then, was viewed as 
the last and most independent stage in a 
hierarchical system of public education that 
began with the enrollment of the nation's 
children in the public schools. 26 

Review of the literature suggests that the relation- 
ship of public libraries to public education is still 
under discussion and debate and that, to a large 
extent, the phrase "most independent stage" is an 
apt characterization of the relationship which now 
exists 

^Ibid, p. 3. 
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It seems clear that in defining and sharpening the 
conception of role, function and mission, public library 
professionals must come to more specific terms with 
questions of organizational, functional and fiscal 
relationships with public educational systems at all 
levels of government. This would be no easy marriage 
to broker under the best conditions, and today's scene 
in both functional areas is turbulent. Public education 
has been earlier described as a battleground^ and so it is 
but it is a battleground in which all the important 
governmental and political forces are deeply involved 
and committed to resolution, A substantial part of the 
struggle in public education, perhaps not as visible 
as the fiscal, reflects the dynamic forces of basic 
change which are be^jinning to become operative. 
Public education is a highly compartjnentalized, bureau- 
cratized governmental institution which is now receiving 
severe criticism for performance failure and its lack of 
full relevance to basic societal needs. There is evidenc 
however, that public education is breaking out of its 
restraining concepts and rigid forms. The goals of 
public education are under scrutiny. Hopefully, they 
will be broadened to reflect a concern for the quality of 
life, a concern that emphasizes the "sensibility" about 
which Molz has spoken in The Metropolitan Library , To 
the extent that these changes emerge there would seem 
to be an even greater need for strong, functional link- 
ages between the public education and public library 
systems. 
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2. The structure through which public library services are 
developed and administered at the local and state 
governmental levels needs to be reexamined and strengthened . 

Within certain limits, the structure through which 
governmental programs are supported and implemented 
can be considered a variable. There are few hard and 
fast rules in public administration and organizational 
theory to defiro in precise terms which structural 
form should be used to insure programmatic success. 
Chances are that if public libraries were receiving 
adequate fiscal support and were not an endangered 
species, this paper, if it were written at all, would 
not deal with the question of structure. Such is not 
the case. Moreover, there is some relationship 
between how well an institution is fiscally supported 
and its structural form; and there are seme fundamental, 
empirically based rules against which structural form 
should be examined and evaluated. 

^» Services-providing vs. administrative agencies . An 
earlier discussion in this paper commented on the 
fundamental differences in orientation, mission, 
personnel and operational mode between a service-pro- 
'^iding agency and one charged with administr ' ive 
direction and development of a governmental program, 
et the observable pattern in the development 
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of public library programs and services seems to 

feature placement of responsibility in the state 

library. The literature of the field tends to blur 

the distinction being made here. For example, the 

discussion in Libraries at Large on American State 

Libraries and State Library Agencies under the caption 

"Role of the State Library" is as follows: 

The role of the state in library functions 
has been defined as follows: States provide 
library services directly, promote services 
through other agencies, coordinate the various 
library measures, aid libraries financially 
and require service through Standards and 
Regulations .27 

The point to be made is that the "role of the 
state" and the "role of the state library" with 
respect to library services development should not 
be considered synonymous. For reasons already cited, 
the establishment of a state library and the develop- 
ment of public library services throughout the state 
are historically and organizationally related. In 
many states, the state library remains as the agency 
principally responsible for all of the functions 
in the definition cited above. ALA's Standards for 
Library Functions at the State Le -el fe^ils to honor 
or otherwise comment on the distinction being made here 
when it states: 



Libraries at Large , edited hy Douglas M. Knight and 
Shepley Nourse, RR Bowker Company, New York, 1969, 
p. 400. 
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Various types of libraries and agencies 
have been established by the states to 
carry out library functions. In this 
document, the tenn state library agency 
-.efers to the appropriate unit of govern- 
ment responsible for the function specified 
in each standard. 28 

It is suggested that this question n'^^eds to be 
dealt with directly in postulating the future develop- 
ment of public library services at the level and to 
the extent desired. Aggressive administrative direction 
and development of public library services in all juris- 
dictions of a state are not likely to emerge from 
the agency responsible for providing services to a 
state capitol clientele. The orientations are too 
different. Titles are, in some sense, only as im- 
portant as the incumbents make them, but the distinction 
between the titles "State Libiarian" and " tate Director of 
Public Library Services'* connotes vast different s. One 
wonders about the difference in growth and developmental 
patterns that might have ensued if the LSCA had in- 
cluded, as a prerequisite to receiving federal funds, 
th ^ appointment of a director of public library services 
in each state and outlined his duties in broad terms. 

T he use of administrative boards and commissiors . The 
use of a plural executive, in the form of a board or 
commission vested with administrative responsibilities/ 

American Library Association, Standards for Librar y 
^unctions at the State Level , (Revision of the 1963 
edition) , Chicago, 1970, p. 1. 
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is commorly viewed as a weak and inefficient organiza- 
tional form. This observation has recognized validity 
even in school district organizations, regardless of 
whether board members are appointed or elected, or 
whether they have direct taxing power. In cities 
particularly, the board-dominated organizational 
structure is increasingly called into qv^stion. In 
Philadelphia, for example, current efforts to revise 
the home rule charter include discussion of the alter- 
native of assigning responsibility for school operation 
to the Mayor as one of the departments of the City 
government. It is widely recognized that the recent 
extended teachers strike could not have been settle 
without the direct, sustained involvement of the Mayor 
Ox. Philadelphia. 

The PAS study points out that in 25 states respon- 
sibility for organizing and administering public 
library services is vested in an independent committee, 
commission, or coard. In r'l.ference to the point made 
in a., above, the report further states that: 

A state librarian, or official with a 
similar title, who may ojl may not be a 
voting meirtber of the governing body, is 
usually responsible for the day-to-day 
administration of the agency. 29 



^ Patterns Among the State for Supporti ng Public Library 

Services , Public Administration Service . rhi'rago"; 

^972, p. 18. The numbers of states in each class 
are taken from a later, updated PAS report: An 
Inquiry Int o The Patterns T^mong States for Fund^ ^g 
Public Library Service , pp, 28-29. " 
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In 14 states, responsibility for coordinating public 
library services is assigned to the agency which 
administers public education. In the remaining 11 
states, the assignment of responsibility for public 
libraries varies; in six states, the responsibility 
is assigned to another deoartment or agency of state 
government; in three, it is placed in the governor's 
office; and in two, Indians and Vermont, it is 
assigned to a department of libraries. 

Clearly, the predominant organizational pattern at 
the state level features the use of administrative 
boards and commissions^ There are many reasons 
advanced to explain the less efficient administrative 
functioning of plural executive heads. The difficulty 
of developing aggressive policy, the negotiated (and 
negotiating) position of the chief executive, rapid 
turnover of hoard members, or, on the other hand, little 
or no turnover of board members - all these are among 
the reasors which limit the effectiveness of admini- 
strative boards. Confiirming evidence that board-com- 
aission structural patterns do not insure strong 
fiscal support for the operation is cited in the St. 
Angelo research on state library policy. The report 
states : 

...at present there is no clear pattern of the 
best relationship within state government for 
the highest support of library programs, ^here 
is evidence to indicate that agencies now located 
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in state education departments fare somewhat 
better than other structures maintaining these 
agencies so far as funds go. 30 

ALA ' s Standards for Library Functions at the State 

Leve l are mute on the subject of the Cippropriate use 

of administrative boards and commissions. 

To the extent that similar types of board structure 
are used in the administration of public library program 
at the local level, the same kind of difficulties apply. 
It is reported that in many communities, public libra- 
ries are administered by quasi-public, self-perpetuatinq 
boards. The inherent policy and administrative limita- 
tions of boards are compounded by these added features. 

The obvious alternative to be considc ^d in rede- 
fining structure is to restrict the use of boards and 
commisoions to an advisory status . 

Permissive versus mandatory state legislation . The 
point already has been made that local governments can 
be utilized by the state, in whatever ways appropriate, 
to develop local public library services. Local home 
rule charter provisions represent broader grants of 
power, but even suun measures frequently set constraints 
and general guidelines for the development of local 
services. Some observers see local governmGiits pri- 
marily as delivery systems for providing basic 
community services, including library services . 

-^^St. Angelo, Hartsfield, Goldstein, Op. cit . , pp. 66-67 
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In the light of tzhest- oasic state--local 
government relationships, che rather standard use 
of enabling, state legislation for the development 
and administration of local public library services 
should be examined. Typically, state statutes 
permit local units of governments to establish 
public libraries and grant authority for their 
fiscal support, frequently in the form of a pre- 
scribed maximum tax rate. The problem of prescribed 
tax rates will be discussed later. Here, the point 
IS that St andard use of permis s ive legi s lation 
provides not much in the way of incentive or urgency 
for the establishment and aggressive development 
of local public library services- The historical 
growth of public library and public education systems 
has been closely associated. Yet, it is interesting 
to note that there is little in the way of permissive- 
ness in the state delegation of local public education 
responsibilities. The reasons for the distinction 
are obvious. However, it is suggested that the 
closer states can come to a general manda te for 
development of local public library services , 
supported by state administrative and fiscal incen- 
tives, the sooner such services will be upgraded and 
expanded. 
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.d. The administrative and ^fiscal viability of regional 
library network organisation . It has become im- 
portant as well as fashionable in recent years to 
press for the regionalization of governmental services 
in a wide variety of functional areas, including 
public libraries. There are economic, political 
and functional reasons that can be advanced to 
support this devf^lopirental trend. Most of such 
reasons are rooted in the existing constraints 
and rigidities associated with the unchanging pattern 
of local jurisdictional boundaries. 



Public libraries too, have moved in the direc- 
tion of regional networks, but progress has been 
slow in spite of in^3ntive financing measures in some 
states . 

The recent National Commission on Libraries 
report calls for networks of libraries; 
certainly the apex of the network, or 
its clearinghouse/control center, logically 
should be che state library. But the 
statement by an outsider - a non-stat-? 
librarian - is not so effective or meaning- 
ful as the same thought voiced by someone 
with tne responsibility for promoting and 
operating such a network. State librarians, 
indeed, have pronounced this concept viable; 
their acceptance of it, however, has not 
led to any record-breaking speed contest 
of implementation. 31 

Moves to regionalize othex governmental services have 

also been more active in discussion stages than 

in specific implementation • 



-^^St. Angelo, Hartsfield, Goldsccin, 0£. cit . , p. 65. 
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While there may he sound justif icatior for the 
regionalization of public library services, some 
caution should be stated and observed with respect 
to the timing and the strategic implementation of 
regional plans and development* Regional agencies 
are usually cxeated by negotiation and compromise 
between levels and among units of government. 
In embryonic form they frequently lack organizational 
form, fiscal strength and an active political 
constituency. Thus, the superimposition of a 
regional network, with the essential attendant ad- 
ministrati/Ve structure, on the existing relatively 
weak governmental organization for public library 
services creates some doubt a,s to its strategic 
validity. A collection of weak local public libraries 
operating on the periphery of government does not 
make for regional organizational strength. 

This observation by no means should be inter- 
preted as andemining the library network concept 
that can be achieved by coordination, required operating 
relationships, and special fiscal support. But the 
effective discnarge of administrative and de>/elopmental 
responsibility requires an operative political and 
fiscal base. Moreover, it would seem that proximity 
of source is p-^rhaps the most vital single factor in 
stfblishing and developing general piJjlic library 
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services. Regionalization of selected, and specific 
kinds of information resources may well be more 
appropriate and defensible in terms of cost-benefit 
ratios. Given the history and existing status of 
public libraries in most states, it is difficult to 
see that a staterwide system of district or regional 
libraries would add administrative or fiscal strength 
towards the development of adequate local public 
library services. Perhaps a significant factor in 
insuring the administrative effectiveness of regional 
library networks would be for the state to delegate 
to the regional agency its full power to implement 
the development of regional systems. Regional piiblic 
library agencies should then be held accountable to 
the state for development progress. 
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3. There is a need for systematically researched 

alternative plans for the distribution of public 
library costs, at adequate levels of service , 
among Federal, state and local governments . 

Widely varying judgments are expressed in the 
literature with respect to a desirable or optimum 
distribution of public library service costs among 
levels of government. These data, which have been 
described earlier in this paper, share a common 
feature in that they all deviate markedly from 
the present appro; « i-=ite pattern of cost distribution 
88 percent local, 7 percent state, and 5 percent 
Federal. All reported judgments would significanly 

elevace the percentage of fiscal support 
from the state and Federal levels. 

Review of the Library Services and Construction 
Act, as amended, provides evidence that the Congress 
also has expressed itself in terms of a higher 
Federal fiscal input for public libraries. Witness 
the $207 million authorized in the Act for FY 1972, 
compared to the $58.6 actually appropriated; and, 
of course, funds made available under the contining 
resolution are significantly below the 1972 level. 
The authorization - appropriation gap is a problem 
which exi ends far beyond the public library field 
and is a part of the on-going struggle for fiscal 
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power between the Federal legislative and executive 
branches. The deeper problem isr that there 

seems to be little knowledge availaole about 
the total cost of equipping the nation with an 
adequate pattern of publi-^ library services. This 
is no easy task to perform, and it clearly involves 
some oi the iesues cited which deal with role, 
organization and structural questions. Nonetheless, 
it does rot seem to be an insurmountable problem to 
develop reasonably valid estimates which reflect the 
current inventory of public library facilities and 
programs and the costs required for augmentation, 
expansion and upgrading to some level of service 
which has general acceptability. A measure of the 
gap between existing and goal oriented service levels 
should provide better information about the differential 
need for funding among states and jurisdictions within 
states. This kind of hard information and data is 
required to formulate viable fiscal support policies, 
including a more rational determination of the percentage 
cf funding to be underwritten by the three levels 
of government. The oft cited statement that the 
support of public libraries is "fiscally insignificant" 
is neither a precise nor persuasive argument in the 
increasingly competitive battle for the public buck. 
New systematic research efforts to develop total cost 
estimates .nay validate that argument. 



Notwithstanding the need for additional basic re- 
search on costs, there are other factors to be considered 
in resolving the issue on funding source and cost 

distribution. 

a. Federal level . It is obvious that the amount 
and extent of federal funding has been small 
and has far from reali?^ed the expectations of 
the LSCA designers. The impact of revenue sharing 
could be extremely severe on the future development 
of public library services because it (1) cuts 
off further federal funding, (2) provides the 
states an opportunity to reduce or eliminate 
their matching fund contribution and^ (3) leaves 
local public libraries with the need to face 
local political and fiscal decision-makers witn 
increased budget requests due to Federal and 
state cut -backs. The problem will be especially 
severe in urban areas because of the mismatch 
of needs and resources, and with respect to 
regional library networks which operate on a 
state-provided fiscal base. Preliminary data 
indicating actual and proposed distribution 
of revenue sharing funds does not provide much 
hope that public libraries will receive priority 
consideration in applying for these funds. 
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Beyond the political dimensions of the current 
revenue-sharing versus categorical grant battle 
there is broad justification for continuation 
of substantial Federal funding. Public libraries 
do represent an activity and service, the benef/ts 
of which, in the terminology of modern public goods 
theory, extend beyond the individual and his 
local community. Moreover, for the reasons 
cited earlier, funding in support of public library 
services is a relatively late entry into the 
state and Federal financing scene. Substantial 
and direct Federal financing is particularly 
appropriate to assist in the up-grading of this 
service to a desired level. The continuing impor- 
tance of public libraries as an information resource 
and a civilizing force in an imperfect modern 
society is ample evidence of need for continued 
Federal involvement and support. 



b. State level . Considerations affecting state 
level involvement in funding public libraries 
are obvious. Clearly, in terms of public finance 
theory and practice, the state has basic respon- 
sibility for tht- development of public libraries 
which meet the needs of all its citizens. The 
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state has the fiscal resources to implement 
this responsibility. However, a reading of the 
data in the public library field describing 
the state pattern of development, the level of 
state fiscal support makes it cJoundantly clear 
that the vast majority of states have not 
adequately met this responsibility. Nor 
has the LSCA achieved great success in trigger- 
ing more than a modest flow of additional state 
dollars. 

In determining an appropriate level of 
public library funaing from state sources, 
consideration should be given to developments 
in public education financing. In that field, 
a recommended course of action made by a number 
of prestigious study groups, including the 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
and the President's Commission on School Finance, 
call for full state funding (90 percent level) 
of the costs of public education > The basic 
factors which support these conclusions 
are also germane to the public library field: 
(1) differential need for educational services 
to meet the requirement of equalized opportunity, 
and (2) intra- jurisdictional fiscal disparities 
for the equitable support of public education. 
The Serrano v. Priest :ase carried this issue 
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to the courts. The Rodriguez v. Texas decision 



by the U.S. Supreme Court invalidated the 

Constitutional, but not the social and fiscal 

relevance of the issue. The President's Commission 

recommendation is instructive : 

The Commission recommends that State 
governmeiits assume responsibility for 
financing substantially all of the non- 
Federal outlays for public elementary and 
secondary education, with local supplements 
permitted up to a level not to exceed 
10 percent of the State allocation. 

The Commission further recommends 
that State budgetary and allocation criteria 
include differentials based on educational 
need, such as the increased costs of 
educating the handicapped and disadvantaged, 
and on variations in educational costs 
within various parts of the State. 

To aid the States in moving toward 
this objective, the Commission also re- 
commends a general purpose Federal incentive 
grant that would reimburse States for part 
of the costs of raising the State share of 
total State and local educati ■ lal outlays 
above the previous year's pr' antage. 
This would be contingent on c le submission 
by a Sta^"'^ of a plan for achievement of 
full State funding over a reasonable period 
of time. 32 



c. Local Level . The central consideration in local 
government source funding is the property tax. 
In 1970, local governments raised $39 billion in 
revenue from local sources; $33 billion (85 percent) 
of this total was derived from property taxes. 



Schools, People & Money , The President *s Commission 
on School Finance, Washington, 1972, pp. 36-37. 
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primarily the tax on real estate. Nearly half 
($17 ,4 billion) of all local property taxes 
were expended for p\iblic education, and the 
relative portion has probably increased since 
1970.33 

The difficulties with the real property 
tax are many and well-known. The tax is 
determined on an ad valorem basis which means 
that the amount of the tax for each property 
owner is directly proportional to the appraised 
value of the land and buildings. T'he prime 
difficulty lies in determining and setting the 
appraised or assessment value. Most state 
laws or constitutions call for an assessment 
value on each property reflecting what a 
willing buyer would pay to a willing seller 
under open market conditions. Some states 
prescribe that market value shall be considered 
but not controlling. The difficulties increase 
infinitely in determining assessment values for 
industrial, commercial and natural resource property 
which, under the laws of many states, must be 
assessed and taxed at uniform rates of taxation. 



33ibid, p, 27. 
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Assessment administration is usually a func- 
tion of local governments, under a varying pattern 
of state supers '.sion and oversight. The function 
is technically difficult to administer and, not 
suprisingly, is most vulnerable to dire-t and 
indirect political pressure. Problems with 
respect to assessment administration devea.oped 
in most acute form in relation to states educa- 
tional financing systems. Because the total assess 
valuation of real estate was used as a measure of 
the fiscal c?p^'^ity of local jurisdictions, and 
because it represented a widely varying percentage 
of "crue*' or market value, states were forced to 
develop separate estimates of market value, 
and to determine the average assessment ratio 
in each local school district. Efforts to 
bolster and improve assessment administration 
go on apace, but practitfeslstill var^;^ widely 
amolig jurisdictions..: ii i . 



Ihere are still ,uorA difficult problW's 



With respecu CO ad valorelAi property taxation*. 
To som<^ extent, it is inha)-ently regressive in 
impact: the poor property ow.ier pays a higher 
percentage of his income under this tax than the 
anC sometimes is regressively assessed. 
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The mcomfi-property value relationship varies 
also aiT>ong classes (residential, agricultural, 
industrial, etc.) of property. Only a few states 
have responded to the need to provide a 
classified property tax permitting differential 
rates of taxation which would reduce the income- 
equity problem. In the 1973 primary election 
in Pennsylvania, for example, voters authorized 
a constitutional amendment which will provide 
differential assessment of agricultural land. 

Difficulties related to property taxation 
are felt in all types of jurisdictions, but 
particularly in urban areas. Hence, burgeoning 
metropolitan area growih coupled with the flight 
of the white middle class, has left core citiet> 
with a restricteu property tax base, high tax 
rate, and increasing funding requirements 
:to meet local needs. The clamor of the so- 
dialled taxpayers' revolt focuses, perhaps mis- 
-cakenly, on the property tax. Presidential 
response to this pressure late in 19 71 resulted 
in a request to the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations to explore the use of a 
value-added tax as a substitute fOx the residential 
property tax used for school purposes. 7he in- 
vestigation did not lecommend such a change, but 
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it did opt fox ■improvements in property tax 
administration . 

Adjustments, corrections and improvements 
can be made in the utilization axid administration 
of property taxation. Most observers feel, how- 
ever, that it wil3 continue to provide the basic 
source of revenue of local government. State 
take-r^ver of public education funding would, 
of course, provide much local relief. That course 
of action remains only a promise of the future in 
the vast majority of states. 

These are the factors to be considered in 
appraising the continuation o:: local funding of 
public libraries at the present high level. They 
provide heavy evidence that a substantial shift 
is required if we hope to sustain a viable pattern 
of public library services. 
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4, M ore responsive ^ strategically designed me thods of 
financing pablic library services ^ featuring tig, .er 
accountability and performance improvement requirements , 
should be explored . 

Governmental financir^g mechanisms reflecting 
enunciated goals in any functional area should be 
strategically designed to achieve those objectives. 
This means that efforts- must be made to identify 
goals and objectives in specific terms, and to 
fashion a subvention system related thereto. Fiscal 
accountability and the possibility of sustained 
support for the program is thus maximized. Inter- 
governmental financing systems where support funds 
come from more than one level of government - should 
be integrated or sufficiently coordinated so that 
the combining of fuiids enhances the impact of each 
component. We are talking here xbout direct suppoil 
governmental fur j systems, not revenue sharing or 
tax redistribution rreasures . The objective of direct 
support aid systems is to insure the provision of 
specific services , at stated levels of performance , 
in accordar:;e with identified, differential patterns 
of need, and reflecting differential abilities of 
subordinate governmental units to provide coinple- 
menting fiscal support. The objective of tax 
redistribution mechanisms is to do just that - 
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to redistribute equitably revenues collected by a 
higher level of government in accordance with 
generalized measures of fiscal need/ and/or measures 
reflecting the relative amount of tax revenues paid 
by residents of subordinate jurisdictions. The point 
is that these objectives are different, requiring quire 
different bases and methods of fund distribution. 
The first is a function or service oriented fiscal 
aid system; the second has a purely fiscal orientation. 
Fiscal aid systems which combine these separate objectives 
tend to thwart or dilute the achievement of either. 
Nevertheless, legislative development of fiscal aid 
formulas provides wide opportunities for bargaining, 
the result of which produces "pot-sweeteners" and a 
variety of adjustment factors which may blur objectives. 



Federal aid to public library systems has axisted 
in organized form since the 1956 Libraar^^S'etJ:\^ices ^ " \ 

. i * i \ 

Act. Some state-aid systems for libraries Existed before 
that time? in addition several states establi*ihed or revised ^ 
their aid systems as a result of LSA and the LSCA. The 
history of local aid to library systems is much ?.oiig r. 
Each of these types of aid systems should be reexamined 
to determine their efficiency and validity in the light 
of restated objectives and current li orary developiient and 
need patterns. 
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Library Services and Construction Act , The fiscal 
support provisions of this act have proven to be 
an effective, perhaps cr;^cial3y important, stimulus 
in the development of public library services • 
The possibility of making substantial improvement 
in the mechanism should be explored, however. 

The three separate titles of the act relating 
to (1) services , (2) construction and (3) development 
of library networks represent an effort to allocate 
and target the funds toward specific purposes • The 
1970 amendments called for strengthening state library 
agencies, a special emphasis on services to the disad- 
vantaged, and an effort to use metropolitan libraries 
as resource centers. It was hoped that additional 
funds could be provided to support the statement of 
new emphases, but that hope was not realized. This 
effort is noteworthy because it represented an 
attempt to include a dixferenti-il nee*l for library 
services^ not otherwise reflected in the act. 
The strategic administrative implications of developing 
network arrangements (Title III) has already been dis- 
cussed and should be evalaaced in the light o. the 
special funding of this activity. The legislative 
and administrative bases Tor the allocation of funds 
among the different titles xs not known and sho il 1 
be further researched as oart of an overall 



planning eftort. By far the largest amount was 
used for Title I expenditures covering, in ger.eral, 
the following items: 

(1) The administration of the Federal program; 

(2) Grants-in-aid to local pablic libraries; 

(3) Statewide library programs, such as book- 
mobile service, consultancy service, 
workshops , etc • ; 

(4) Strengthening State library agencies; 

(5) Special projects, such as service to the 
economically disadvantaged and physica*'" 
handicapped; 

(6) Training and fellowships; 

(7) Centralized processing of books and other 
materials; 

(8) Other services. 

Surprisingly, only about 13 percent of the 
total LSCA funds in 1971 and 1972 was expended for 
grant-in-aid programs in support of local public 
libraries. In view of the status of their development 
and the difficult financial conditions of most local 
governments, this modest allocation should be evaluated. 
In 1971, nearly half of all LSCA funds were expended 
for multi-unit project services, and half of that 
aaount (28.5 percent) was used in support of state- 
wide program development. The need to upgrade state- 
wide agencies and their programs has been supported 
in the literature. The empiasis on national priority 
projects resulting from the 1970 amendments caused 



a pronounced increase in these expenditures, 
mainly in response to state requested augmentation 
of services for the handicapped and disad^rantaged 
and similar programs. in the absence of additional 
Federal funds for these purposes, the data show a 
shift of funding from multi-unit project services 
to the newly defined priorities. 

As a fiscal subsidy method, the LSCA pro- 
visions represent a rather crude Taechanism utilizing 
factors more app^^opriate in a tax redistribution 
scheme than^a jjal oriented aid system. The total 
cost of the "floor" ($200,000 - Title I, $100,000 - 
Title II, and $40,000 - Title III), representing the 
miniraum grant to each sccte, could equal $17 million, or 
nearly 30 percent of the 1972 total appropriation 
of $58.6 millicn. That seems to be an e^xpensive 
underwriting of the status-quo in functional area 
where directed expansion and development are 
needed. Undoubtedly, some needed .development was 
provided, but it is difficult to achieve planned ob- 
jectives under this kind of airangement. Popu- 
lation ratios used in fund allocation and per capita 
income ratios used in determining state matching 
requirements are also crude measures, without much 
if any relationship to the dif f ereiitial need for 
public library cervices ar i the di /.x^ert.if '.al ability 
to provide such services. 
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The LSCA also makes heavy use of the plan 
device in the administration and utilization of 
federal funds. This is a valid technique, but 
ditricult to use because it requires intensive 
staff evaluation, including revision, of submitted 
plans, cind a real ability to reduce or cut off 
funds if the state plan or its implementation does 
meet scandards. It is doubtful that any state 
funding under LbCA was recluced or eliminated through 
onforc'=5ment of the plan requirement, 

Anot';ier area to be considered relative to federal 
funding is the need to consolidate or better co- 
ordinate the many separate federal fun^^'ing programs 
and mechanisms impacting on public librari s. The 
id'^al solution s to consolidate such funding 
activity under one agency and program. A second way 
is to place consolidating and coordinating responsi- 
bility and authority in the agency principally 
responsible for public library development. 
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State Pnhlic Library Support Programs > As previously 
indicated^ a tbtal of 35 str^tes authorize some form 
of state aid to public libraries. As of 1970-71, 
however, only 23 states made appropriations for this 
purpos>3. The total amount appropriated was $52.5 
million. The interesting point is that of this 
total, 9 stateo appropriated $45 million, or 82 
percent of the total for all states. Moreover, New York 
State alone appropriated S15.5 million, or about 
one-third the total for the 9 states. This indicates, • 
of course, that in the majority of states the aid 
system for local public libraries operates at a 
nominal level . 



This fact is substantiaced by a recent USOE 
analysis of the efftct of phasing cut LSCA funding. 
Of 17 "high ^ncoiTve" states^ hetd eU?.f\er no s\atV.. 
&%ibsidy progr&'m iQr^one thbt rep/ese^nted an'-'aooro- ^ * 
priation of less than $200/000. Of 33 "low income" 
states, 18 were in this lero or nominal aid cl:ategory> 
The distinc''*ion between h^gh and low income s^tates 

% V \ 

was based on 'Whether the states were rei^aired ^*-o 
match federal funds at above or below the 60 percent 
standard level. ^^"^ Inci r^entaliy , it can be deduced 
from this analysis that neither high nor low income 
states will fare well in the amount of funds 
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The Effect of the Phasing Out of The Library Services and 
Construction I^ct on High and Low Income States - Sunir ary 
Analysis , LSOE, 1973 (unpublished). Tab C"^^ 
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available under LSCA compared to preliminary 
allocations of local revenue sharing funds. 
This confirms an earlier point made. 

The PAS. study on patterns among the states for 
supporting public libraries makes clear that there 
are three primary types of systems for disbursing 
state aid. Four states, California, Illinois, 
Michigan, and New York, use the plan d^ivice and 
require local libraries to submit plans stipulating 
reorganization of the library system as a "separate 
legal entity," providing wide access, designation 
of a headquarters library, and providing "adequate" local 
tax support. A second model is used by Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and New Jersey. This 
approach uses elements of the total system notion 
^and \9^taj5^!|shes sevl^ral strata of libraries with 
regional oj^ (district loval responsibilities. Such 
libraries ma^^ receive separate state funding. A 

I 
I 

.third method, described as the Maryland approach, 
IS a modified matching system in which the state 
l^rovides a fluctuating percentage of local library 
rt:^\enues. 

The general standards and criteria suggested 
earlier against which financing methods can be 
examined are eqi. liy appropriate with respect to 
State subsidy methods. Further emphasis should 
be given at the state level to subjidy factors and 



criteria which provide and implement discriminating 
measures reflecting differential library service 
needs, as well as differential ability 
to support such services. Adjustments to take 
cognizance of municipal overburde.. factors are of 
special importance. None of the plans examined in 
broad outline form seem to fully or adequately 
reflect these factors. ALA's Standards for Library 
Functions at the State Level contain good general 
criteria for the evaluation of current state subsidy 
systems . 

The general finding of the St. Angelo study is 
confirmed by this analysis? 

Continuing review should be made of 
grants-in-aid programs and their re- 
lationships to local appropriations 
^^'H 1"^?^! ^I^^vic^s. Legislation may 
b€f/n??ede(S^'^y.ther to correct ine^t ti^s 
or:^ to prcv-4^ ^ better sharing (^i 
reiiponsibintties. Special refere^nce 
to metropoili tan areas and services 
to low-incoiTje minority groups should 
also be revijawed. -^^ 

c. Local Support Systems . It is clear that the primary 
determinant of local public library support systems 
is the availability of local tax revenues, prin- 
cipally real estate ta.c proceeds. In the main, 
local public libraries can expect only the right 
to compete with other demands for a share of the 
local government operating and capital budgets. 



St. Angelo, Hartsfield, Goldstein, op.cit . , p. 64. 



Special taxes and sequestered funds, earmarked 
for library services, are subject to their own 
risks and limitations. Moreover, they represent 
poor public finance policy in most instances. 
Local tax rate limitations, built into so many 
state library statutes, were probably designed 
to guarantee at least minimum funding. In some 
cases they now may well represent maximums, and 
could inhibit the continued development of needed 
library services. In any event, sound public 
finance policy would support their elimination r 

Regional taxing and fiscal support schemes, 

often discussed as a desirable way to correct the 

mismatch of needs and resources at the local levels 

offer little immediate hope of substantially altering 

*\ exisiiing fiscal imb«^lances among local goverrments. 

Even the much discussed Twin Cities? ^share the 

* < • 

growth plan," developed under the a{;gis of the 
St. Paul-Minneapolis council of government, organiza- 
\:ion, represent:^ only a primitive beginning 
tovrards the solution of almost serious metropolitan 
area problem. The ideas are noble; the political 
and practical obstructions: to progress remain. 

! 
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So, an important part of public library 
funding is likely to remain at the local level/ 
subject to all the vagaries and problems current 
in the local government finance picture. It is 
hoped that substantial shifts in the bt3rden of 
funding can be made to achieve a better balance. 
It is also hoped that the mechanisms of financing, 
at all levels of government, can be made more 
responsive and discriminating. Such developments 
are appropriate in terms of the fiscal and 
functional dimensions of providing the full range 
of public library services to meet the present 
and future needs of modern society. 
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ABSTRACT 



Project SEIC (State Educational Information Center) was funded by the 
National Institute for Education for three major purposes: 

1. to Increase the demand for educational Information, especially 
ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) Information, 

2. to increase the use of educational information, particularly In 
decisionmaking, and 

3. to make more cost effective the delivery of information services. 

To accomplish thF;se goals the Project SEIC dsvelopmental team first 
assessed the state-of-the-art in computer technology, validating that soft- 
ware packages capable of meeting Project needs existed. This resulted in 
selecting the appropriate packages for installation at a "neutral'' facility, 
i. e. , the MITRE computer facility, and in achieving a prototype operational 
system during the first year of th3 developmental effort while governance, 
privacy, and confidentiality issues were being resolved. Concurrently, the 
Project focusad on defining the problems in information dissemination and 
utilization, and on the relationship between these functions and the diffusion 
of innovations. 

Two major design considerations were applied in accomplishing these 
goals. First, systems and management insights were applied to supplement 
the basic understanding of the diffusion process originally observed by 
psychologists and sociologists. Second, the Project itself was cast Into a 
framework of planned change. This approach and these insights enabled 
the conception of improved dissemination and diffusion services. The com- 
puter then was used to lower the cost of delivering bervlces as well as to 
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provide the governance and linking agencies with fine-grained community 
and target-group profile data. This, in turn, stimulated greater understand- 
ing of needs and led to more systematic management of a more coherent 
dissemination/diffusion process known as RSVP — Responsive Services for 
a Variety of Practitioners. 

A feature of RSVP is that it assists first-generation information users 
more easily access responsive low-cost information which they both define 
and evaluate and, during later stages, helps them introduce and implement 
the inngvation identified on the basis of more informed judgment. Significant 
progress has been made over the past three years in the conceptualization, 
development, and implementation of this information dissemination and 
innovation diffusion process, which should serve as a national model. 

Specific activities carried out under the contract include : 

1. differentiating the roles among the governance agency, the 
service network, and the users; 

2. evaluating existing ERIC computer system options and selecting 
one for adaptation to the MITRE computer; 

3. developing an information dissemination and innovation diffusion 
process within the framework of a planned change strategy; 

4. providing a variety of operational services for the whole educa- 
tional community; 

5. developing and implementing strategies to ensure self-sustaining 
information service operations; 

6. implementir.g strategies to ensure continuous enrichment and 
evaluation of the service; and 

7. building a sound basis for future developmental efforts focusing 
on a shared governance approach to delivering multipurpose 
information services for the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education, its regional offices, and local districts. 
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Volume I of this report Is a stand-alone document which relates the 
story of the SEIC Project: its goals, how they were accomplished, and 
the conclusions and recommendations. Volume II details aud amplifies the 
material in Volume I. Volume lU contains the analysis of the statewide 
practitioner evaluation of comprehensive information services including 
RSVP and SID (Searches-in-Depth), 

Volume II is available only from Massachusetts Department of Education 
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SECTION 1 



INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

THE DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION AND THE DIFFUSION OF 
INNOVATIONS: A CONTEXT FOR DESIGNING PROJECT SEIC 

The goals set by the National Institute of Education (NIE) for Project 
SEIC (State Educational Information Center) and its national counterparts 
required the consideration, examination, and evaluation of numerous com- 
plex variables in order to design a study that would produce pragmatic and 
implementable results. In essence, these goals were as follows: 

^ increase the demand for educational information, especially 
that contained in the already vast and constantly growing 
knowledge banks of ERIC (Educational Resource Information 
Centers); 

• improve the information servioe-delivery system, including 
if necessary, the design of computer software packages; and 

o improve the utilization of information by the educational 
practitioner. 

Achievement of these goals required the expertise of an interdisciplin- 
ary team, knowledgeable not only in the area of computer-based information 
systems but In areas such as the management of complex systems and the 
planned change process. In translating these broad goals into manageable 
objectives for an innovative project, the Massachusetts Department of 
Education (MDE) asked assistance from The MITRE Corporation, a not-for- 
profit organization which had, for several years, ser^'ed as a technical con- 
sultant to the Department on other projects. In essence, the following 



objectives* guided activities carried out during the life of the project: 



1, identify balanced, differentiated roles among the governance 
agency, the service network, and the users (see Section 2); 

2, evaluate alternative existing ERIC computer system options and 
select one for adaptation to the MITRE computer (see Section 3); 

3, develop an information dissemination and innovation diffusion 
process within the framework of a planned change strategy (see 
Section 4); 

• Increase awareness of and interest in educational in- 
formation among the whole educational community: 
administrators, teachers, students, parents, and 
nonparent citizens; 

4, provide a variety of operational services for the whole educational 

community (see Section 5); 

• identify the information requirements and services, 
and develop products to address the separate needs cf 
the first- generation information user and more sophis- 
ticated information users; 

• identify the user and service networks ; 

• select a linking agency to act variously as catalyst, 
resource linker, problem solver, and facilitator 
throughout the various stages of the process; and 

5, develop and implement strategies to ensure self-sustaining 

information service operations (see S ction 6); and 

6, implement strategies to ensure continuous enrichment and 
evaluation of the service (see Section 7^ 

Preliminary Project activities carried out by the MDE and MITRE 
followed two main thrusts. One focused on assessing the state-of-the-art in 
computer technology, a study that validated the expectation that off-the-shelf 



A detailed analysis of > reject accomplishments is included in Volume II, 
ruction 1. 
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software packages capable of meeting Project needs existed. This led to a 
redirection of software design efforts to those necessary to adapt the 
selected packages for use on the MITRE computer during the pilot-test 
stage. It also resulted in an operational system before the end of the first 
year of the Project, 

The other thrust focused on defining the problems of information dis- 
semination and utilization, and cn the relationship between these functions 
and Ihe diffusion of innovations (see Volume II, Section 2), 

Fact: Earlier studies of the education diffusion tradition disclosed 
that a cotisiierable "time lag** occurred between the invention and 
adopt ')n of educational ideas. Some researchers found evidence 
to substQi'^tiate the fact that, on the average ^ American schools suffer 
a lag of 25 years between invention ant' adoption of the best practices. ' 

Many reasons have been advanced to explain this lag, among them the lack 
of cuange agents to promote new educational ideas, the lack of incentives to 
implement innovations that would seriously disturb the bureaucratic struc- 
ture of the school or redistribute authority within that structure. But at 
least some of the 25-year lag can be attributed to the information dissemina- 
tion process itself, a process that has been found to be extremely long and 
3 

slow. Both the formal and informal communication networks are extremely 

diffuse, causing a large mtervaJ of time to elapse from the start of a piece 

of research until its integration into the archival body of scientific know- 

4 5 
ledge. Once integrated . often is difficult to locate; once located, anti- 

quated procedures are applied in processing it. 



♦Superscripts denote references; see pages 105 to 106. 
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Fact : Quite often the linking agent between education R&D and practice 
IS the education publisher. The publishing industry is diverse and highly 
competitive. There are a few large companies and hundreds of smaller 
ones, resulting in fragmentation. There are problems of articulation between 
developers and publishers: the former is not involved in the distribution 
process and therefore cannot assist effectively in providing teacher train- 
ing and other support services to the school, the latter becomes involved 
only when development is complete and therefore cannot help shape the 
product to make it more marketable. ^ 

The publishing industry, motivated by a profit incentive, cannot afford to 
spend time and dollars on building local problem-solving capacity through 
the use of better information. Marketing strategies are understandably 
''producer-push" in nature rather than "consumer -seek". This has height- 
ened the problem of effective resource utilization. Alternative solutions 
exist but arc not disseminated. The most urgent requests are for the syn- 
thesizing of available knowledge to mt^et local needs • Unless people in the 
schools possess the capacity to identify and generate or examine alternative 

solutions for their problems, little in the way of beneficial reform will 
7 

occur. 

The Educational Resource Information Center (ERIC) can ■>e viewed as 

an alternative linkage model for communicating the results of research to 

the educational practitioner. However, studies of the ERIC system show 

that improved methods are needed to bring the ERIC knov/ledge base to the 

9 

attention of practitioners. According to NIE, new approaches of information 

communication need to be based on the characteristics of potential users 

and their communication behaviors and information needs. These approaches 

7 

should also provide for user feedback to assist in modifying the system. 

Fact: Two trends - the technological revolution, which produced the 
computer and new, e.g., digital, communications systems, plus the 
knowledge explosion, generated in part by the technological revolution^ 
have created an information overload. 

1 
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A further complicating factor is the geometric growth of the knowledge base; 
over 365,000 books alone are published ^innually, As computers grow in 
size and power, it becomes increasingly important to expand their data 
bases with diverse inputs so that in serving a variety of clients economic justi- 
fication for the investment can be rationalized. Still research findings show 

12 

little direct use by practitioners of the vast banks of educational knowledge. 
The data bases are not organized systematically to link solutions to problems; 
hence , they cannot be cost effectively accessed. 

TOWARD A NATIONAL MODEL FOR THE DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
AND THE DIFFUSION OF SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES 

The results of the literature survey, reinforced by the outcomes of 

interviews with the staffs of three national and several local information 

centers, validated several percepts regarding the nature of an improved 

process for the acquisition and dissemination of Information, and for the 

diffusion of innovative practices. 

First, the process must involve the user in identifying his infoima- 
tional needs and, at the same time, reveal Insights about the nature 
of the information user — his characteristics, and his readiness 
for change. 

Second, it must ensure ready access to relevant, sele^Tted informa- 
tion at the time and in a format convenient to the user. 

Third, the process must enhance the ability of the Information users 
to contribute to the solution of problems. 

Fourth, the process must ensure the establishment of linkages 
between the external research and development system and the 
educational community, using infor.nation to (a) develop a com- 
prehensive statement of needs, (b) structure alternative approaches 
to a solution, (c) select a solution, and (d) to define and im- 
plement a plan for the acquisition and diffusion of the innovation. 
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Fifth, the process must account for balanced and differentiated 
roles among the user, the service agency and the governance 
agency, who are both producers and consumers of information. 

Sixth, the process must identify gaps in research and /or the 
literature and include in its design a mechanism to facilitate the 
communi':jation of such findings to NIE. 

The approach conceived and developed under Project SEIC — RSVP 
(Responsive Services foi a Variety of Practitioners) — takes the form of 
a multi-stage process, cast within a planned change framework. In essence, 
RSVP enables management of a process that builds on the findings of psychol- 
ogists and sociologists. The computer is used to supply information about 
innovations, about general issues, and about specific questions, and then 
message data collected from the user's evaluation of the service in order 
to determine ways of improving it and to find out more about him. It is a 
process that (1) encourages the identification of information needs by 
especially the first-generation information user, (2) prepares information 
packages in response to questior3 he has asked about a specific issue (^'hof' 
topic) in order to provide him with new insights on the subject, (3) brings 
him into contact — across publics, school districts and regions — with 
others concerned about the same issue, (4) when necessary, steps him 
through a problem-finding/problem-solving effort during which he works 
with a task force to scope the problem of introducing change, identify altern- 
ative solutions and develop a collaborative action plan, (5) provides him with 
support in implementing the plan, and (6) requires him to document his 
experience for inclusion in future information packages. From start to 
finish, the process is supported by a linking agency that serves variously 
as a resource linker, a solution giver, a catalyst, a facilitator, and an 
organizer of technical assistance teams with interdisciplinary skills 
capable of responding to specific user needs. 

6 
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To date, that portion of the process focusing on the acquisition, dis- 
semination and utilization o^ Information has been developed, pilot-tested, 
refined and implemented as a self-sustaining service. Budgetary constraints 
excluded the further development of that portion of the process concerned 
with the diffusion of innovations. The results of user evaluations indicate 
strong, positive reactions to the service (see Section 7). 

In concept and operation. Project SEIC reflects the guidance contained 

in the goals of NEE , in the specific objectives identified by the Massachusetts 

Department of Education, and in the recommendations of leading researchers 

who have studied the process of change in education, among them, Havelock: 

We need to build national systems which allow any school 
district to plug into the most sophisticated sources of in- 
formation in smh a way that they get knowledge and mate- 
rials which are lelevant, timely, and truly cc3t beneficial. 

Project SEIC, because it developed some essential building blocks, 

represents a first step in evolving toward this type of system. Its design 

accommodates the same types of issues that would have to be considered in 

evolving toward a Regional Educational Management Information System 

(KEMIS) which could serve as a model to be replicated in building national 

systems. Illustrations of possible types of information services that could 

be readily incorporated into an expanded SEIC are suggested (see Section 8), 

along with some recommended next-steps (see Section 9). 
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SECTION 2 



PROJECT ORGANIZATION: DEFINING ROLES AND 
IMPLEMENTING A VIABLE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 
IN A COMPLEX ENVIRONMENT 

Project SEIC was carried out under an innovative set of organizational 
arrangements that accommodated the accomplishment of differentiated, 
balanced roles among (1) the governance agency, the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education (MDE), (2) the service network, compo^ d of the MDE's 
Bureau of Educational Information Services and Regional Education Centers; 
the Institute for Educational Services (EES); collaborative s; institutions of 
higher education, and The MITRE Corporation which provided technical sup- 
port in designing and developing the Project; and (3) the statewide multiple- 
public network of opinion leaders and users who, (according to the RSVP 
concept) would define the information service and evaluate the service net- 
work. These organizational arrangements permitted MDE to focus on 
governance of the Project and enabled EES — the linking agency — to con- 
centrate on the management and delivery of cost-effective services. 

The introduction of a linking agency was inspired by the co.r^plex 
political environment in which the Project evolved. At the time of Project 
SEIC funding, Massachusetts educators already were being provided with a 
number of options for accessing information. Numerous organizations, some 
of them based outside of Massachusetts, were offering services either (1) 
to specific target groups, e.g. , regional vocational-technical high schools, 
clusters of LEAs or (2) on the basis of specific thrusts, e.g. , career 
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education, exemplary practices. (In many cases, the user's access to 
information services was a function of his or her district's organizational 
afiiliation: a teacher or administrator in a regional vocational-technical 
high school, a staff member at MDE Central Headquarters, district member- 
ship in a collaborative, etc. ) Thus many organizations had a vested interest 
in Project SEIC because of their information dissemination activities which 
were funded through the programs of separate federal agencies — e. g. , the 
U.S. Office of Education (USOE), the Department of Commerce, and the 
National Institute of Education — and administered at the state level by 
various organizational units within MDE : the Division of Curriculum and 
Instruction, the Division of Occupational Education, the Division of Admin- 
istration and Personnel, etc. (see Figure 1) 

This complex environment fostered a fragmented information-service 
delivery system characterized by redundant, overlapping services. The 
^'territorial rights'' problem mitigated against the formation of natural 
alliances, within and across districts and regions, among information users 
concerned about the same issues. This activity is an essential design feature 
of especially the latter stages of RSVP which focus on the diffusion of innova- 
tions. 

It was apparent that the accomplishment of Project SEIC's goals and 
objectives depended upon the introduction of a linking agency that would be 
perceived as nonthreatening to the existing information service-delivery 
organizations and which would, in fact, enhance their dissemination func- 
tion by including selective products of their data bases in building need- 
responsive information packages for a statewide clientele. To do this 
effectively, the linking agency would organize the user network first, and 
put the client in immediate command of defining his informational needs 
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by '^hot^^ topic, thereby identifying the service network for a given ^'hot" 
topic. The extent to which the service network satisfied, through the linking 
agency, the users' informational needs would be evaluated by the user him- 
self. The governance agency would ensure that appropriate improvements 
were implemented. 

Several agencies were considered as candidates for the linking role. 
The selection* of EES as this agency by representatives of user networks and 
the endorsement of that decision by representatives of several existing 
service-delivery agencies was based on several factors. First, in carrying 
out its mission of accelerating the pace and improving the substance of plan- 
n d change, lES works with tho client in identifying his needs and then en- 
courages him to seek anH implement a solution. To facilitate the process, 
lES searches for altemadve solutions and then federates clients across 
districts and/or across regions to provide cost-effective implementation of 
the solution they have selectcid, whetner it be materials, in-service training 
programs, curriculum, etc. This approach is fundamental to EES's opera- 
tional style which focuses on working with the cMent first rather than initially 
promoting a solution of any kind, in any form, by convincinc the client that 
he needs it. 

Second, there was concern over the maintenance of the service after 
the planned withdrawal of federal funds. The follow-on funding strategy in- 
cluded partial support from the state to continue (1) selective development 
and expansion of the service, and (2) diffusion activities in high-need. 



At the same time the usen and service agencies endorsed the recommenda- 
tion that during the developmental phase of Project SEIC the ERIC data base 
be housed on the MITRE computer. 
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low-readiness-for-change districts in order to facilitate access to equal 
educational opportunity, it also allowed for charging the user a fee for the 
actual information packages delivered. It was concluded that partial finan- 
cial support from the user would at least sustain the delivery of services 
function. This strategy also would furnish an incentive to the service agency 
for continuous improvement of the quality of the service and, at the same 
time, provide irrefutable evidence of the value of the service to the usei. 
The fact that the state is not chartered to collect a fee for services further 
influenced the decision to seek an alternative: service delivery agency. 

The balanced, differentiated roles and responsibilities among the 
governance agency, the linking agency, and the technical/management sup- 
port agency are highlighted below (see also Volume II, Section 3). 

The Governance Agency: Massachusetts Department of Education (MDE) 

The overall project guidance including development and monitor- 
ing of Project plan and preparing reports for NIE. 

Organize user design labs (see Section 4) 

Negotiate with service agencies 

Review service fee 

Evaluate cost effectiveness of linking agency and other service agencies 

The Linking Agency: The Institute for Educational Services (lES) 

Manage and operate services for MDE regional and local agencies 

Conduct information utilization workshops 

Implement strategi j to reduce the cost, improve responsive- 
ness and quality of services to regional and local agencies 

Implement marketing strategy 

Plan for transfer of brokerage role to regional centers 

12 
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l^e Technical/Management Supnort Organization: The MITRE Corporation 

Adapt/modify existing computer software 

Provide computer services for development pilot-test phase 

Conceive, design, develop, and pilot-test innovative services 

Conceive and implement strategies for user involvement 

Provide technical support to governance agency and linking agency 
in planning and executing their responsibilities 

The identification of balancec^ differentiated roles among the above 
three key organizations and the user and service networks provided a rational 
basis for developing a Project Management Plan (see Figure 2) which identi- 
fied by tasks the degree of responsibility each organization undertook in 
contributing to the development and operation of services. 

This organizational arrangement provided a means of implementing 
the Commissioner of Education's desire for a collaborative approach (see 
Volume II, Section 3) to effective dissemination and utilization of information 
in response to user demands and MDE priorities. It enabled MDE to focus 
on governance, guiding the efforts of the collaborative service network to 
ensure responsiveness to user needs. It also was a contributing factor in 
causing the user/practitioner to seek information which he r ^rceived as 
originating from credible sources and relevant to improving his participa- 
tion in the decision-making process. 

Upon implementation of the Plan, the arrangements demonstrated that 
the linking agency, lES, could (1) collect a reasonable fee for the service, 
leading to self-sustaining operations; (2) facilitate the organization and devel- 
opment of a user network, and (3) market the service and produce of other 
service agencies across regions in response to statewide user demands. 
The technical/management support agency was able to focus on (1) defining 
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and developing the RSVP process, (2) providing, as required, technical 
assistance to the governance and linking agencies, (3) supplying computer 
services for the developmental phase of Project SEIC, and (4) conceiving 
and evaluating strategies for improving the cost-effective delive:^ of services. 

The state thus was free to (1) focus on governance issues such as 
maintenance of a reasonable fee for services; (2) assure that unnecessary 
duplication of service by service agencies would be reduced; (3) assure that 
high-priority common user information needs were identified and addressed; 
and (4) react to the user evaluations of the service provided to assure con- 
tinued responsiveness to shifting user needs and enhance the likelihood of 
early self-sustaining operations. In essence, MDE fulfilled the appropriate 
role of a governance agency which is perhaps best described by Peter Drucker: 

The purpose of goverrment is to make fundamental decisions 
and to make them effectively. The purpose of government is 
to focus the political energy of society. . . . The purpose of 
government is. in other words, to govern. This, as we have 
learned in other institutions, is incompatible with "doing". 
Any attempt to combine government with "doing" on a large 
scale paralyzes the decision-making capacity. Any attempt 
to make decision-making organizations actually "do" also 
means very poor "doing". They are not focused on "doing", 
they are not equipped for it. They are not fundamentally 
concerned with it. 
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SECTION 3 

INVESTIGATION OF COMPUTER SYSTEM OPTIONS 
FOR DELIVERING STATEWIDE SERVICES 

INTRODUCTION 

The SEIC Project, as initially defined,* required that there be avail-- 
able an accessible ERIC search capability. This capability would not only 
provide an opportunity to assess the problems involved in ERIC search and 
retrieval, but also problems associated with the dissemination of ERIC 
computer searches to local school districts. Because of the special needs 
of the SEIC Project, eight major ERIC computer-based search systems 
were examined in March 1972 to determine one which met the following 
criteria: 

1. available quickly; 

2. relatively inexpensive to acquire and use; 

3. amenable to additions or modifications; 

4. useful in exploring ways of searching the ERIC file and in 
developing search strategies. 

The search system selected would then be acquired and a 6-month study 
would follow with the purpose of: 

1. exercising and evaluating the initial system, modifying it, 
and adding test features, if possible; 

♦ 

The inimediate and long-range tasks were originally structured by J. A. 
Evans under the direction of Dr. James Baker, Associate Commissioner, 
Research, Planning and Evaluation Division, Massachusetts Department of 
Education, and described in his memorandum to John Coulson, NIE, dated 
April 14, 1972. 
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2. determining c'ifferent needs of various groups in the stPte 
for ERIC searches, developing expertise within the state 
with regard to ERIC search strategies, and identifying 
the requirements that a statewide ERIC search facility 
must fulfill; 

3. pursuing an evaluation of selected computer-aided sys- 
tems, with the result of recommending options which 
would meet the state's future needs. 

In March 1972 there were almost 100 locations in the country which 
received the ERIC computer-searchable tapes regularly. Thus, this in- 
vestigation was obviously not exhaustive. It did, however, include those 
users knov/n to the Office of Education as being interested in distributing 
their ERIC searching computer programs. 

There were three major ways of implementing ERIC computer 
searches (besides producing a system): On-Line Rental, System Acquis- 
tion, or Subscription to a Query Service. The following systems and 
services were identified: 

1. On-Line Rental 

a. DIALOG (Lockheed) 

b. SDC (Systems Development Corporation)/ERIC 

2. QUERY Subscription Service 

a. BOCES (No. Colorado Ed. Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services) 

b. QUERY/Tennessee (University of Tennessee) 

3. System Acquisition 

a. BIRS (Michigan State University) 

b. GYPSY (University of Oklahoma) 



c, 
d. 



QUERY (modified) (So. Carolina Dept. of Education) 
RIC (No. Dakota Dept. of Public Instruction) 



ANALYSIS 

Based on the information gathered during the course of this study, 
the key elements of which are presented in Table I, an analysis of the 
candidate systems follows. 

On -Line Systems (See Volume II, Section 5, for a thorough analysis of 
these on-line systems. ) 

On-line systems had the great advantage of enabling the user to 
rapidly modify his search strategy until it produced a reasonable number 
of appropriate documents. This could also be done with batch systems, 
but entailed a much longer response time. On-line systems had the dis- 
advantage that the user could not readily add his own data base into the 
system (e. g. , state research reports that are not in ERIC). 

The acquisition cost and cost per query was high for both examined 
on-line systems and became competitive only as the query load increased 
(see Table I), An on-line system had the potential for being the opti- 
mum system for ERIC searches at some future date when the need for 
ERIC services in Massachusetts was better Je.^ned. 

S DC/ ERIC 

The on-line system which seemed most economical, SDC/ERIC, 
had neither abstracts nor a Boston phone exchange. Since abstracts were 
not yet available on 28 March 1972, it was decided to wait until both 
abstracts and a phone exchange (promised in May) were implemented and 
then reexamine the service offered at that point. 
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DIALOG 

Lockheed's DIALOG had the advantage of an on-line Thesaurus lookup 
and a scope. Searches with DIALOG enabled a person's judgment to inti- 
mately affect the search strategy, producing high quality results at the 
cost of much on-line time per search. DIALOG was quite expensive, 
both because of the amount of o ine thinking per search it encouraged, 
and because of the cost of high-quality data lines to Washington. DIALOG 
was feasible if the Commonwealth were providing a total search service 
and not charging individual userp in order to recover costs. 

Query Services 

Both BOCES and QUERY/Tennessee services were being used at 
the time of the search by different groups within Massachusetts. These 
services produced good results. However, the time delay for receiving 
a response (two to three weeks) was close to being unacceptable. This 
time delay also meant that the user must accept the answer received. 
There was no opportunity to redefine the search and try again. Thus, 
with no feec' iack, little learning occurred. 

The critical element in searching the ERIC file was not the system 
used, but the person who searched, and in particular, this person's 
abi^'ty to recognize what was being requested, and to use the 7, 000 
descriptors in order to zero in on the relevant documents. Use of either 
BOCES or QUERY/Tennessee wo ild have discouraged development of this 
kind of expertise within Massachusetts, both because of the large time 
delay in resoonse, and because .hese services had experienced people 
who themselves redefined the search they received in order to produce 
a more relevant answer. 
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System Acquisition 

Initial acquisition of any of the systems examined was much less 
than the minimum yearly cost of the on-line systems. Both per query 
cost and total yearly cost of two of the systems was less than the cheaper 
of the on-line systems, SDC/ERIC, until the query load was in the 100 to 
200 per month range. 

One disadvantage was that system acquisition involved a computer 
on which to run the system and computer personnel to handle the ERIC 
file and the quarterly updates. On the other hand, this allowed the user 
to add features to the system, and especially to add documents which were 
not in ERIC. 

During the initial period of low to moderate query load, when state 
requirements were being explored and formulated, an in-house system 
would have provided more flexibility and feedback (often at less or equal 
cost) than either on-line rental or subscription services. 

BIRS and GYPSY 

Both of these were general purpose storage and retrieval systems. 
This meant that they not only had the ability to query files, but also to 
create new files, modify existing files, produce indices, and in a limited 
way summarize the files. This flexibility meant that the systems were 
large and complex and that obtaining and maintaining these systems would 
require a substantial initial learning effort. 

BIRS 

This system, written in FORTRAN, was designed to be used on non- 
IBM as well as IBM computers. At that time it vvas maintained only for the 
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360 series of IBM computers, BIRS consisted of 10 to 15 individual pro- 
grams to structure, query, and print. From the original file, a description 
file was created and it vvas this description file which was searched. BIRS 
had the advantage of being useful for other kinds of data. A file could be 
created and then searched and summarized in a number of d'^ferent ways. 
Use of BIRS required an ERIC conversion program to be obtained or 
written. BIRS had the disadvantage of not permitting searches on title 
and abstract words. The GYPSY people felt that this was the most signi- 
iicant way to query the ERIC file- 

GYP SY 

This set of programs had both an on-line capability and a batch 
mode. It f^earched the data file as is, enabling the user to specify parts 
of words in any field. The cost of scanning this way meant that generally 
an initial batch rmi through the file was performed the night before to 
significantly reduce the number of documents to be scanned on-line. 
On-line iterations through the resultant files were used to narrow down 
th ^ ann'v^r- GYPSY seemed suited for complex questions of language 
usage, but to*^ ^vpensive for Project needs. GYPSY also presented problems 
of interface with time-sharing options. However, the question of whether or 
not this type o^ search produced more relevant answers was explored. 

QUEHY Modified by Dr. Dave Altus 

QUERY, like GYPSY, searched the data file as is, enabling the user to 
specify parts of words in any field. QUERY had nothing else, no file manage- 
ment JT modification capability, no on-line or iterative capability. It was there- 
fore a smaller system, less expensive to obtain and operate, but less flexible 

Head Supervisor, Statistics Section, State Department of Education, South 
Carolina. 
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Dr. Altus' version was lust one of a number of versions of QUERY 
which had worked for their users. This one was specified because it was 
quickly available, inexpensive, and presumably dependable, as witnessed 
by satisfied customers. 

RIC 

RIC was a batch system which used the philosophy of BIRS, DIALOG, 
SDC/ERIC, and others in using indices to the data file. These indices 
were searched in place of the data file itself, a verj^ efficient method for 
large data files. RIC was identical in design to the very successful 
MITRE search system in use on the 60,000 document MITRE-Bedford 
Library. RIC used the inverted ERIC file, USEMAST, to determine a list 
of documents which satisfied the query. This list could either be printed 
out or used by a second program step which pulled off the specified cita- 
tions from the ERIC data file and printed them. 

RIC gave the user the capability to ask "how many documents will 
I get if I request the following search?", a very nice feature of the on-line 
systems. It was comparatively inexpensive to use. It had no applicability 
to non-ERIC searches. 

•^able II summarizes the initial criteria and how these candidate 
systems satisfied them. 

INSTALLATION OF THE F :LECTED COMPUTE^ SEARCH SYSTEM 

In May 1972 an initial exploratory system was installed at MITRE 's 
Bedford facility using the two programs RIC and QLERY modified to search 
the ERIC data base on the IBM 360/155 computer. 
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RIC, developed by the Resource Information Center, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, was chosen because it most closely met the original SEIC 
criteria. Permitting document selection by subject area and searching 
an inverted ERIC file, RIC was used as the workhouse of the query system. 

Whereas RIC provided an inexpensive way to search ERIC files, it 
allowed the user to search only on descriptors. The GYPSY people had 
indicated that searches on abstracts and titles produced the highest rate of 
relevant documents. For this reason, QUERY was added to the system. 
QUERY was chosen since BIRS and RIC did not have this capability. 
Also QUERY was a much simpler system than GYPSY and did not present 
the problems of interface with Time-Sharing Options that GYPSY presented. 
As a highly used system, QUERY provided a backup for the newer and less 
exercised RIC system. 

MimE, as a not-for-profit, developmental organization, was the ideal 
site at which to develop the testbed. From previous experience with other 
systems (see Volume H, Section 3) MITRE quickly incorporated the data 
bases and query programs into its computer and demonstrated a search: 
what it was, how it operated, and the data bases used. From this low-cost 
operation it was possible to evaluate what type of system should be selected 
to serve as the perman'snt information pervice for Massachusetts. After 
careful investigation it was decided to r ake collaborati;3 arrangements with 
the San Mateo Educational Resources Center (SMERC) under the directorship 
of Frank W. Mattas. By having SMERC perform the searches, it was possible 
to capitalize on the extensive on-line ERIC search capabilities and library col- 
lections available at SMERC. Arrangements were made to .lave SMERC per- 
form the searches and develop multimedia packages in response to user 
requests that were negotiated by the information specialists supporting the 
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SID service in Massachusetts. The resultant upgrading of service was per- 
formed with no impact on the standard 2-week turnaround time in the delivery 
of search results. 

Data Bases 

The search of the ERIC data base is now executed by SMERC, usingthe 
ERIC DIALOG computer-based retrieval system which draws on three major 
files. The first is the Research in Education (RIE) file. This file indexes 
approximately 100,000 documents in the fast-growing ERIC microfiche collec- 
tion. The materials are available in either microfiche or hardcopy form from 
the National ERIC Clearinghouses, five of the MDE Regional Centers, several 
Massachusetts libraries, and +he Merrimack Educational Center, Inc. 

The second ERIC data file is the Current Index to Journals in Education 
(CIJE), which indexes and abstracts more than 100,000 articles published in 
over 800 education-related journals. These articles are not available on 
microfiche, but most of the journals cited in CIJE are accessible to lES. 

The third file is the AIM (Abstracts of Instructional Materials) and 
ARM (Abstracts of Research Materials) file. It contains abstracts of 
documents on technical and vocational education. This data is also avail- 
able on microfiche, as part of the ERIC collection. 

Other data bases are also searched as necessary by the information 
specialists. A particularly valuable informational source is ^'fugitive" 
data, that is, material — usually teacher-initiated or locally developed — 
which is cataloged and on file, but which is not part of ERIC. 

* 

These databases are described in Section 5 and further detailed in 
Volume II, Section 6. 
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SECTION 4 



THE RSVP APPROACH TO PLANNED CHANGE: 
FROM GENESIS OF A CONCEPT TO 
DEVELOPMENT OF A PROCESS* 

INTRODUCTION 

Had the Project SEIC staff confined its efforts to the development and 
cost-effective delivery of an improved information service for educators, Its 
original plan would have been executed, but its objectives would not have been 
satisfied. However, in evaluating the (1) trends of the time (see Figure 3), 
(2) the concerns at the federal level with knowledge production and utilization 
in education, (3) the changing role of the state educational agency, and (4) key 
factors isolated during the early stages of the Project, it was determined that 
an effective outcome could be achieved only if the Project were oast in a frame- 
work of planned change. This perspective contributed to the creation of RSVP— 
Responsive Services for a Variety of Practitioners— a process that focuses on 
disseminating information on ixmovations as well as on the diffusion of innovations. 

Concerns at the Federal Level 

At the federal level, there was a growing concern with the application 
of the knowledge produced by research— whether in the form of information 
of products (materials, practices, curricula, etc. ) — to the improve- 
ment of the educational system. There appeared to be little factual 

♦ 

This and portions of the following section are based on a presentation maH * 
to the American Educational Research Association Annual Conference by 
John A. Evans and Patricia J. Chatta in April 1974 in Chicago, Illinois. 
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ERIC 



evidence to support the reports of superintendents and others that their 
school system was actually applying a specified product or practice. Trained 
observers who visited classrooms reported that they found a very low level 
of change— or no change at all. It appeared that often adoption of new 
materials, e.g. , use of new textbooks, was perceived as synonymous with 
implementation of change. The new materials were acquired and dissem- 
inated, but teaching styles, for example, often did not change to facilitate 
their effective application and integration. 

In recent years concern with increasing the impact of educati al 
research and development has nurtured interest in the concept of linkage 
and support systems to better relate the producers and consumers. In 
terms of information dissemination, it can be stated that the ERIC network, 
with its 18 nationally distributed clearinghouses, was established, in part, 
as a model of a linkage system for the communication of research results. 
However, it is not clear that it is adequately serving the needs of its multiple 
clients, particularly practitioners. 

Many critics of the ERIC system believe it is al- 
most entirely an instrument for the university 
researchers and rarely serves the real needs of 
teachers, administrators, and parents. The 
potential of the ERIC system has also been hind- 
ered by a limited base of information, an inad- 
equate range of services, underutilization of 
current technologies, as well as insufficient 
attention to the training of potential clients in its 
use. Ne v approaches to information communica- 
tion need to be based on the characteristics of 
potential users and their communication behaviors 
and information needs. These approaches should 
also provide for user feedback to assist in modify- 
ing the system. IS 
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The Project SEIC team, aware that the eventual success of the Project 

depended neither on developing a computer search and retrieval system nor 

on the premature installation of on-line terminals (see Section 3), deter^ 

mined that the NIE goals and Massachusetts objectives could be met, in part, 

by establishing more effective linkages between the user^s informational needs 

and the nationally and locally distributed data bases. This, in turn, required 

the design and development of a process that (a) involved the neophyte user 

* 

in determining his informational needs and (b) included a linking agency 

to facilitate acquisition of need-responsive information and its cost-effective 

delivery to the user. 

The Changing Role of the State Educational Agency 

Since 1965, many State Educational Agencies (SEAs), with Massachu- 
setts among them, had been expanding their traditional responsibilities, 
i.e. , regulatory functions such as teacher certification, building inspections, 
minimum curriculum and textbook guidelines, etc., and operational functions 
such as running specialized schools or providing direct services, etc. , to 
include leadership functions such as 

• development of long-range planning and needs assessment 
procedures, 

• identification and diffusion of successful programs, 

• provision of professional support services for innovation, 

• provision of information services and technical assistance, and 

• redesign of in-service educational programs and revision 
of certification requirements. 

* 

The rationale for selecting lES as the organization to serve as the linking 
agency and information broker is described in Section 2. 
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The Massachusetts Department of Education had, for several years, 
been providing an information service to a very limited clientele. Budgetary 
constraints confined the effort to a low level. Its primary users were the 
in-house staff at the Central Administration Building. Efforts to decentralize 
the service to the Regional Centers similarly were cut short because of 
shifting funding priorities. Since, in this case, the provider was also the 
user as well as the evaluator, the impact of the service was of necessity 
limited. Expansion of the model to serve a larger clientele necessitated 
such extensive redesign that it was agreed to focus efforts on the development 
of an alternative model — one that would appropriately enhance the staters 
leadership function (see Section 2). 

Other Key Factors 

One event that impacted on the Project design was a shift in NIE 
priorities which necessitated abandoning original plans for long-term fund- 
ing of model projects to ensure their acceptance and integration into the 
educational system. This raised the question, "If a successful service is 
developed, what assurances are there of its continuation when federal dollars 
run out?" Clearly, the state was in no position to absorb the full costs of 
providing the service because of its own budgetary commitments. The in- 
centive to use the service and to more effectively apply information to the 
educational decision-making process would be considerably diluted if the 
user could not be assured of maintenance. Visits to other national centers 
indicated that the staffs were apprehensive of the impact of federal cutbacks 
on user demands for the information service. With the exception of Cali- 
fornia's SMERC (San Mateo Educational Resources Center), most anticipated 
sharp drops in the numbers of customers served; few expected the school 
districts to make up the difference for the soon-to-be-missing federal dollar. 
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The information service provided by most of the national information 
centers (again, with the exception of SMERC) tended to be of the producer- 
push or broadcast type. The neophyte user was not involved In determining 
his informational requirements in any systematic way; the centers tended to 
focus on delivering ERIC-supplied responses to the s ructured searches of 
"elite^' information users. While several centers built services for their 
"neophyte*^ clients, these often were based on the results of evaluating and 
synthesizing the searches of the ^'elite" users. The needs of the non-user 
thus were perceived — but not assessed or validated — by the information 
center. This practice intensified the already existing information starvation/ 
saturation dilemma: the user who should have been receiving selective in- 
formation did not know how to cost effectively access it; instead, he was 
now even mere inundated by the large quantities of data brought to him 
through computer searches of someone else's queries. Nor was he guided 
to the more effective utilization of the information he received so that his 
role as, say, a teacher would be enhanced. His expectations diminished and 
his frustrations increa&ed; it was fairly certain that he would not endorse or 
personally support a service primarily responsive to someone else's needs. 

Furthermore, it was concluded that the dissemination of information 
was only one step in a planned change process: to be fully effective, the 
process also must account for the diffusion of innovations. Unless this 
aspect was an integral part of the design, the user would not be able to fully 
appreciate the vaine of his role in effecting planned change. 

These insights were derived from interviews with staffs at several national 
as wel) as local information centers. 
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Some Basic Propositions 



The preceding trends, concerns, and factors led to the formulation 
of the .o'^ ing propositions: 

• information usually is sought by an elite group, e.g. , 
researchers, graduate students, teachers, and admin- 
istrators, already familiar with the value and benefits 

"'•ng information to make better decisions; 

• .rmation is needed by lae whole educational community 
in order to effectively Involve them, at various stages 
and to various degrr s, in the educational decision- 
muking process; 

• at any given time, a large percentage of the whole 
educational community probably has questions about 
a rather limited number of pragmatic issues, e.g. , 
oper education, educational finance, teacher effective- 
ness, etc. , which, at some level of aggregation, are 
fundamentally the same; and 

• no one asks the vast majority of the public what they 
want to know or shows them how to use what they have 
learned to bring about goal-oriented change in education; 
therefore the public has nc real incentive to use informa- 
tion. 

It was believed that a process could be designed to effectively and 
systematically involve multiple publics in the educational decision-making 
process to the maximum extent feasible by 



providing easy access to information responsive to the 
users' questions on a variety of topics; 



• improving the dissemination and utilization of information 
sought by the consumer ; 

• creating natural alliances across multiple publics who 
collectively and individually are at various levels of 
readiness for change, using as a cohesive agent their 
interests In a specific educational ;isue; 
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• creating task forces — across publics, across colla- 
borat«ves, across regions or within single units of each 
of these — around a specific issue as a strategy for 
building problem^solving capacity and accelerating the 
diffusion of innovations; 

• creating linkages to resources and to producers of 
successful practices, e.g., research laboratories, 
universities, and other agencies, to facilitate acquisi- 
tion and evaluation of alternative solutions to the needs 
identified by the task force; and 

• facilitating the identification and adoption of the exem- 
plary practice selected by means of, e.g. , in-service 
training, organizational analysis (to identify those 
affected by or effecting change), etc. 

If these propositions could be tested and proven valid, it was believed that 

this process could cause citizens to seek and use information to make rii 

effective decisions and tak3 appropriate actions. 

RSVP - RESPONSIVE SERVICES FOR A VARIETY OF PRACTITIONERS 
Unique Features 

RSVP was designed to provide information on issues and innovations, 
and to accommodate the management of diffusing those innovations selected 
for adoption and implementation. Its design draws upon the research of 
Ronald Have lock and Everett Rogers; it allows for effective use of the com- 
puter to provide information. Information is viewed as the starting point — 
as the means by which is:;.ieb ^re explored, perspectives enhanced, alter- 
native s 'utions identified — as the sustaining continuum — the basis on which 
natural alliances are formed anu collaborative action plans lo^- the imple- 
mentation of the selected solution are developed — and as the product — new 
information lor future dissemination and utilization. It is, in short, a 
viable framework within which strategy can be conceived, designed, and 
implemented. 
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The information provided is viewed as a basis for subsequent activities 
and decisions, as a '»magnet'^ for attracting diverse publics with different back- 
grounds and levels of understanding to seek information and solutions to com- 
mon issues of concern to thei It is a basis for relatingconcepts—e. g. , the 
effective teacher in an open e. cation environment— for collaborative approaches 
to implementing cost-effective solutions to common problems, for validation 
that what is being done is effective and on the right track. RSVP begins with 
organizing the user network as a prelude to defining the servir network. 
It puts the information user in the "driver ^s" seat by asking him what he 
wants to know, and why he wants to know it. Input is sought from the 
whole educational community, not just the administrators, teachers, and 
other professional staff within the educational system. Thus RSVP enables 
the aggregation of concerns of single or multiple publics within a single 
district or region, or of single or multiple publics across districts and 
regions. 

RSVP also includes the concept of a practitioner evaluation board — the 
users ^ own "insurance 'agency" — to evalua.j the products and the service 
network tapped to provide them. The feedback generated by the board en- 
ables the governance agency— in this case, the Massachusetts Department 
of Education — to more effectively exert leadership in governing the overall 
service. 

RSVP also views the chanjje agency as a catalytic broker, a linker of 
people, ideas, resources, and products, and as a facilitator of planned 
change. It is a vehicle for identifying, pulling together, and organizing, 
in a needs -responsive way, the contents of formal and informal data bases 
housed in various national, regional, and local information centers. In- 
stitutionalizing the process gives it continuity in quality and level of effort. 
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insensitive to changes in personnel. It assigns the responsibility for defining 
the outputs of the information service to the user— and not the service agency 
or the governance agency. The user defines what he wants to know thereby 
identifying the service network to be tapped in preparing responses to his 
informational needs, and asks the governance agency (in this case, the 
Massachusetts Department of Education) to assume the role of monitor, 
based on feedback that he, the user, will provide. 

The products of this process begin with information packages designed 
for the "first-generation*' information user as well as for the more sophisti- 
cated user. At later stages, the process produces results of needs assess- 
ments, collaborative action plans, and documentation of the strategies em- 
ployed to adopt an innovative practice to enrich future information packages. 

RSVP, then, recognizes that dissemination of information is not in 
and of itself a change strategy but a process that triggers the application and 
implementation cf change strategies. For example, the dissemination of 
information might show better ways of achieving familiar goals, but the 
information itself must be acted upon for the desired change to be accom- 
plished. The comprehensiveness of the RSVP process ensures that such 

actions can occur. Its design acknowledges that while information can, as 
19 

Lippitt says, create "images of potentiality," change will not be effected 
unless successive steps are identified and implemented. This is why Rh'VP 
is a process that, in part, provides linkages not only to relevant information 
but to producers of successful practices and to flexible, interdisciplinary 
teams in order to support the introduction of planned change. 

RSVP: Searches of Common Versus Unique Questions 

Information requirements of sophisticated users, because of their unique 
nature, alv/ays require the services of query negotiators and, if a computer 
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were employed, of computer specialists (see Figure 4), For such a user, 
the process begins with his initial statement of his information requirements, 
Tn some cases, this is forwarded to a ''gatekeeper,'^ e^g, , a librarian who, 
if qualified, negotiates the query, i.e., interacts with the originator to 
formulate his question more precisely. In other cases, the gatekeeper might 
simply forward the query to a field agent or an Information specialist who 
performs this function. Finally, if the data base Is housed in a computer, 
the query is forwarded to a computer specialist who translates It into 
machine-acceptable fo^'mat. 

Once the response to the query has been generated, the computer 
specialist transmits the information to the specialist who, in turn, forwards 
it to the field agent or gatekeeper. Finally, the response is returned to the 
user, usually with a 2- to 3-week turnaround time and at considerable ex- 
pense. Statistics shows that this type of service Is worth the time and cost 
to users already familiar with the value of infortuation. 

RSVPwas designed to specifically capture the "first-generation" 
information user by developing a product especially designed for him — 
i.e., "hot" topic information packages (see Section 5). An Important 
aspect of this strategy was to link his requests to "fourth-generation" 
technology to ensure quality responses from the various data bases at a cost 
that he could afford and was willing to pay. RSVP did not eliminate the In- 
formation and cor ^r specialists to develop such products; rather, It 
eliminated needlessly redundant functions and cumbersome procedures lhat, 
while essential to the sophisticated information user, were unnecessary for 
the service that could satisfy the needs of neophyte Information users (see 
Figure 3). 
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Overview of the RSVP Process 

The RSVP process for the ''first-generation^' user involved analyzing, 
aggregating, and synthesizing his questions about relevant issues in a way 
that produced "common" questions for each hot topic. The topics themselves 
were selected, initially, from a review of the recent literature, and finally, 
by representatives of various multiple publics on behalf of the user (see 
Figure 6, Boxes 1 and 2). 

Another essential consideration in developing a service for the neo- 
phyte user was that of creating awareness (see Figure 6, Box 2). Contact 
with this target group was simplified by using opinion leaders within existing 
professional and civic organizations to gain credible entry. The RSVP con- 
cept was first presented to this group for their reaction • In effect, these 
people became "gatekeepers" through whom existing organizational networks 
were activated. The multiplier effect was built into this step of the process, 
for each opinion leader had access to opinion leaders on a regional basis 
(there are six distinct educational regions in Massachusetts) who, in turn, 
assisted in creating awareness among their local groups. 

Through this feature, RSVP reaches out across the state to identify 
the issues and questions of the multiple publics directly or indirectly re- 
lated to education. This effort is facilitated by User Design Laboratories 
coordinated by the governance agency and conducted by the linking agency 
throughout the six regions (see Figure 6, Box 3). User evaluation of the 
"hot" topics and questions relevant to those topics are gathered for subse- 
quent diagnosis (see Figure 6, Box 4). By assembling in one large room an 
array of publics previously unrelated, the t "ocess ensures the development 
of "peer" relationships in a very unique way. Participants learn not only 
from the process facilitator but from each other as well. Natural alliances 
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Figure 6. Overview of the RSVP Approach to Planned Change 
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across information users as well as across multiple publics are created. 
The more informed become '^teachers'* ol the less informed and both are 
motivated to learn more. 

The process enables the production of both types of information pack- 
ages: that is, a prepackaged service for the neophjle user and searches-in- 
depth for the more sophisticated i ser. The first type of service responds to 
common questions, asked statewide, on issues such as teacher effectiveness, 
open education, anc educational finance. The user questions are aggregated 
and synthesized to develop "common" questions and search strategies pre-- 
pared for the computer. The responses are reviewed by local experts 
assembled for their knowledge of a specific "hot" topic (see Figure 6, 
Box 5). These packages become a unifying force important to subsequent 
stages of the process. 

Access to the prepackaged service is facilitated by means of grids 
(see Figure 6, Box 5) which serve as indexes to each "hot" topic. As can 
be seen in Figures 8, 9, and 10 (see pages 56, 57, and 58), the "common" 
questions are identifi'^d at the top of each cell on the grid The questions 
are supplemented by one- or two-word descriptors to provide the user with 
some insight on the nature of the packaged contents. If he chooses to re- 
trieve packages, he can simply order them from a readily available supply. 
Periodic updating of the information packages is conducted by the linking 
agency to assure timeliness of the information. 

The more sophisticated user is put in touch with the query negotiator 
who, through the linking agency, has access _j extensive data bases housed 
at national information centers. The cost and time of the response are 
greater than in the case of the prepackaged service. 
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Had the RSVP process ended here, the intent of the funding agency, 
NIE, would have been satisfied. However, within the context of a planned 
change strategy, this stage was only a beginning (see Figure 6, Box 6). 
Through the linking agency's records, it would be easy to identify which 
publics across the state, regardless of the level of readiness and ability 
to use information, expressed interest in a given issue. This, in turn, 
intensified the need for foUowup action. The linking agency now could 
organize one of two basic types of workshops: one primarily for the neo- 
phyte user that focused on, for example, simulation techniques and problem 
solving to increase the utility of the information he has ordered; the other 
to organize task forces of multiple publics across regions, regardless of 
whether the individuals are neophyte or elite information users, to use 
the information to formulate concrete next steps (see Figure 6, Box 7). 

Thus is bcrn the notion of the task force within the RSVP process. 
They may come together to discuss what they have learned und to determine 
that they are satisfied with the status quo. Or, it may be they will conclude 
that the information they have is a basis for further action. Assume, for 
example, that the group is interested in the characteristics of an effective 
teacher. Both types of information searches vUl have produced the best of 
what the current literature has to say on this subject. Now the task force 
.nay ho interested in developing a strategy for (a) determining what their 
communities perceive as effectiveness in teachers (b) relating the results 
of that survey to the literature, (c) sharing with their communities their 
profiles regarding effectiveness and what the literature defines as "gooo ' 
effectiveness characteristics based on research and pragmatic insights, 
(d) determining in their communities what, if any, next-steps sho'ild be 
taken to achieve such characteristics, (e) identifying alternative means of 
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transplanting such characteristics, e.g. , in-service training programs, 
and (f) developing a plan for doing it (see Figure 6, Box 8). 

Finally, there is continuous evaluation of the innovation as it is Im- 
plemented and maintained (see Figure 6, Box 9). The final outcome of the 
process is an input for future information packages. 

■T^hio is a complex process which is subject to sarly abandonment of 
effort if a linking agency is not available to ensure its successful outcome. 
At times, the task force may need the services of outside experts to facili- 
tate setting its own objectives and developing its own collaborative action 
plan. Or it may need to know the implications of a suggested strategy on the 
existing organizational structure, or programs, or budget, it may require 
help in evaluating and selecting a strategy or practice for implementation 
or it may require help in writing a proposal to secure funding to implement 
the selected solution. 

In all of this, the role of the linking agency is crucial. It must be able 
to marshall outside interdisciplinary teams to provide the expertise required; 
it must identify what exists and what works (or why it failed) in order to 
avoid duplication of effort. It must guide arid shape the effort toward goal- 
oriented change. Finally, it must ensure that what has been learned by the 
task force is documented as information for future information users, and 
as feedback to the formal R&D system. 

Because of limited funding, the process be/ond simple utilization of 
the informatior has not been implemented. However, it is believed that the 
strategy merits implementation and testing for th^ literature does not appear 
to testify that this approach has been tried. It is fu^her believed that 
through this strategy it is possible to build a linkage and support system 
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between the research and development sj'^stem and the schools. The process 
includes not only an information development and delivery service, but 
procedures for selecting and diffusing information about products and the 
products themselves to t'le schools, and a means of building capacities of 
intermediary organizations that link and help schools implement R&D products 
and provide feedback to the formal R&D system, 

OPERATIONAL ASPECTS OF RSVP 

As discussed earlier, a series rf '':^ormation packages is prp'^ared 
for each common question on each "hou 'cpic. A model of the initially con- 
ceived information package development process for Open Education is illu- 
strated ir Figure 7. It shows tLe five major phases of activity: (1) Grid 
Development, (2) ERIC Search, (3) Cell Development and Document Retrieval, 
(4) Content Review, (5) Reproduction of Information Packages. The figure 
also illustrates the key developmental activities and resulting products 
within each major phase of activity. 

Easy access to these packages is ensured by means of a grid (index) 
that maps the common questions for a *'hot'' topic into a classification scheme, 
e.g., areas of concern, possible alter.ative solutions, <=^pecial issues, etc., 
and assigns a unique number to each question. Clues as to the nature of the 
information provided on each question are provided by means of descriptors. 
Access to the information packages is simplified by means of a code assigned 
to each ''hot" topic, e.g.. Teacher Effectiveness ^TE), Open Education (OE), 
Educational Finance (EF), and to each common question, e.g. , ''What are 
the Characteristics of Effectiveness?" (TE-2), '*What are the Various As- 
pects of the Open Education Curriculum?" (OE-8), "WTiat are Some Alterna- 
tive Finance Plans?" (EF-8). Figures 8, 9, and 10 illustrate these grids. 
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Figure 7. Overview of Development of Information Packages 
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Because the packages are prepared ahead of time and because user inter- 
action with an information specialist is unnecessary, both the time required 
to respond to a request and the cost of delivering the service are signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

Preparation of packages is guided by an advisory committee organized 
by lES for their recognized expertise regarding a particular ^^hot'^ topic. 
Individual members of the committee assume responsibility for the final 
preparation of from one to three information packages by (1) reviewing the 
ERIC search results, (2) selecting the 10-20 most relevant document ab- 
stracts, (3) selecting 5-8 of the most relevant articles ( drawing heavily 
on their own non-ERIC literature sources) for inclusion as hard copy ani 
(4) developing a one-to-two page selected reading list (bibliography) for 
each information package. Finally, at the end of the cell development process 
a group of '^not-previously-involved^' authorities and practitioners would be 
assembled to review the information packages as a final content validation 
measure. 

Because input is sought from the whole educational community, and 
not just the ::dministrators, teachers,and er professional staff within the 
educational system, the RSVP process can be applied to aggregate the needs 
of single or multiple publics within a single district or region and of single 
or multiple publics across districts or regions. By so aggregating the 
market, RSVP provides a basis for not only identifying criteria for the type 
of successful practices needed to alleviate the problem(s) but for cost 
effectively introducing the practice once identified. 

The practitioner evaluation board included in the RSVP design is the 
users' own mechanism for evaluating the products and the service network 
that provides them. The feedback generated by the board enables the 
state to more effectively exert leadership in governing the overall service. 
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Adoption of the Concept and Implementation of the Process 

Elaborate measures were taken to ensure that evaluation of the RSVP 
concept would also facilitate its credible entry as an information service. 
Announcement of the proposed service was made at a conference that in- 
cluded f^^visional leaders and bureau chiefs from the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education; heads of existing collaboratives, some of whom were 
interested in delivering the service; representatives of education-related 
professional societies such as the Massachusetts Teachers Association, 
the Massachusetts Association of School Superintendents, and the Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Council on Education; the State Board of Education; 
librarians; and opinion leaders of existing statewide civic networks such as 
the League of Women Voters. It was believed th"t if these participants, 
regarded as credible by their own organizations, approved the concept and 
recommended it for adoption, they in turn would form a network of opinion 
leaders who could help to intensify awareness of and interest in the approach 
among the constituencies each represented. 

Once the conferees had been made aware of the nature, scope, and 
intent of the RSVP concept, their interest was immediately intensified by 
putting chem into the RSVP "driver's seat'' by asking them to define the 
"hot" topics to be initially included in the service and to help select the 
agency that would be responsible for facilitating both the process and the 
delivery of the products. 

As a result of the participants' inputs, 21 "hot" topics were identified 
for subsequent ranking through statewide User Design Labs (see below). 
Furthermore, after extensive and intensive participation in exploring the 
advantages and disadvantages of having various service agencies, including 
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the Department of Education, deliver the service, a recommendation tavor- 
ing lES as facilitator was made and accepted. More Important, awareness 
of Interest in the concept stimulate*! recommendations to continue develop- 
ment of the RSVP approach, as a result, the r3partment implemented tho 
next steps by scheduling User Design Labs at its six Regional Education 
Centers (see Volume II, Section 5 for materials on the User Design Lab*j). 
This ensured that inputs on information requirement's wo\ild be obtained from 
multiple publics across regions within the state. 

Adoption of the RSVP procecs was accomplished In pai-t througn six 
User Design Labs that served as vehiclet for creating awareness of and 
Interest in the RSVP process. Participants at tnese labs were invited be- 
cause of their identity hs regional or local opinion leaders and, in most 
cases , were 1*0 sociated with an existing network to which they were credible. 
Awareness and interest were intensified through involvement of the local 
press as v/ell as through personal letters and announcements. 

Participants were not just given a role but were put in charge of 
defining the nature and scope of the infonration servicf' to be developed. 
Needs assessments were facilitat(^f%}* means of a data-collection instru- 
ment designed for this purpose. The results enabled not only aggregation 
of needs by multiple or single publics withir and across regions on the 
basis of *^hot^* topics, but provided a rationale for creating, acioss regions 
if necessary, natural alliances of practitioners interest'sd In the alleviation 
of a reed of common interest. 

Input wr.s sought by means of the 1' itrument (see '^"olume TI, Section 5) 
as follows: the potential users were asKed to rank the previously Identified 
"hot*^ topics, eliminryting any that they considered irrelevant to the informa- 
tional needs of the organization each represented and adding any they thought 
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would be of particular interest. They also identified why they wanted infor- 
mation on the five topics each rated highest, and articulated three specific 
questions on each such topic. In addition, each participant was asked to 
provide tive names of leaders within his or her organization throughout the 
state, and asked to contact them personally to inform them of the project 
and Hs aims. 

Special followup packages were do.:iigned and mailed to these people 
who, in turn, were asked to personally deliver the data-collection instruments 
to key opinion leaders in their own communities. More than 550 returns 
were received from a one-time mailing of approximately 800 questionnaires. 
As a result of this statewide assessment of "hot*' topics, the following 
ranking resulted: 



1. 


Teacher Effectiveness 


12. 


2. 


Individualized Instruction 


13. 


3. 


Community Involven-. nt 


14. 




Curriculum (Design, Enrichment) 
Eclu^e.tiunal Goals \ 


15. 




16. 




Occupational Education ^ | 

Eclucatiuna'^ Finance \ i 

* ! 1 
Ed'^acatlional- ^ novations 


17. 


7.' 


18. 


8. 


19. 
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Educational PPBS 


20. 


10. 


Special'i Education 


21. 
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Open E?luoatioif ^ 





Instructional Materials 
Needs Assessment 
Jnderachievers 
Behavioral Objectives 

Nongraded'ness \ ; I [ 

1 ^ ' 
Differentiated Staffing; 

Performance Contraotihg ^ 

Year-Round Scheduling 

Sha-ring Facilities 

Bilingual Education 
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This process enabled the Project staff to gather relevant information 
from potential users throughout the state and, at the same time, created 
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awareness of and interest on the parts of those who participated, Thas 
by working through existing organizations, it was possible to quickly collect 
for analysis credible data that would determine in what order RSVP informa- 
tion should be developed, given the availabiMty of local experts to help 
refine them. 

Analysis and synthesis of the data collected statewide provided the 
basis for the final design of the s^^rvice. The topic receiving the highest 
priority of the whole educational community — administrators, teachers, 
parents, nonparent citizens, and students — was addressed first (see 
listing above). Specific data cn Teacher Effectiveneos (sec Volume il. Sec- 
tion 5) then was extracted from the appropriate questionnaires, aggregated, 
analyzed, and synthesized in order to develop the ^'common^' questions. In 
the case of Teacher Effectiveness, for example, 13 common questions were 
identified, 5 of which had 2 aspects : theory and practice. 

Search strategies were developed lor each question and processed not 
only through the MITRE computer but through other selected, nationally 
based information centers as well, jln |Wdition, inpuc|? were acquired from 
re^earclhers ^nationally renowr^ecf f|t|the;r work in the ger^eral area o^f ^ 
* teacher effectiveness and teaci'ier (miluation. * 

'i! ■ 

Information on each question v |s cbllected in a variety Qf formats : 
printouts of document titles, authort^J^and abstracts; joumai^citations; 
copies of relevant journal articles reti\ieved by research assistants j and 

V 

copies of documents provided by experts in the field. The Project staff 
assessed the information and eliminated those inputs obviously irrelevant 
to the topic. Through the auspices of lES, local-area experts were invited 
to participate in selecting the final inputs to each package and to provide 
additional inputs their own personal files contained relevant information. 
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Description of the RSVP Information Package 



The contents of each package included information in a variety of 
formats to satisfy the various requirements of the potential multiple-public 
user. Abstracts of relevant documents, copies of selected significant 
articles, and a selected reading list constituted the fundamental package. 
Also included was an evaluation form to facilitate immediate feedback as 
the user tried and adopted the service. A variable pricing structure was 
used to encourage the purchase of multiple packages (see Volume il, Sec- 
tion 7 of this report). 

The total content of an RSVP package consists of the following items: 

• Table of Contents 

A list of ERIC abstracts and articles in each package for each 
"hot^^ topic 

• How to Interpret an Abstract 

Helpful hints to guide users in understanding an aLstrajt 

• ERIC Abstracts 

Abstracts selected for their relevance to specific informa- 




tion package 
User^s Guide 



A listing of statewide facilities that can furnish complete 
copies of the documents described by the enclosed abstracts 

• Selected Journal Articles 

A package of several articles selected for their rele^^ance to 
the topic 

• A List of Selected Readings 

Some suggested references for users who want more informa- 
tion 
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• An Evaluation Form 

A vehicle that enables users to provide suggestions on im- 
proving the RSVP service 

• Order Form s 

Order form including envelope addressed to lES for ordering 
other RSVP packages 

The total package represents the Project »s best efforts to provide users 

with a state --of-the -art of the literature and does not represent any one 

point of view or opinion. 

Announcement of Services 

Announcements of the availability of the service were effected through 
general mailings and selected mass media mechanisms. The responses 
generated were proof that interested potential users were willing to try, 
evaluate, and adopt this portion of the service. A more detailed description 
of the processes used to develop the Teacher Effectiveness, Open Education, 
and Educational Finance information packages is contained in Volume II, 
Section 7 of this report. 

Yet to be implemented is the segment of the process that links poten- 
tial consumers with producers of known successful practices. This stage 
will involve the creation cf ad hoc task forces and collaboratives, broker- 
ing of successful practices, and support services such as in-servuce 
training. 

In January and February ]b74, lES hosted the first Information 
Utilization Workshop {see Volume II, Section 8) based on the contents of 
the two RSVP packages developed at that time: i.e. , teachei effectiveness 
and Open Euucation. Participants invited includea representatives of dis- 
tricts that had already adopted the service and representatives of districts 
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which analysis showed should adopt the service. In addition everyone who 
had participated in the original User Design Labs, either directly or in- 
directly, was invited to one of the two workshops, again intensifying their 
awareness of and interect in the service. 

The participants assembled represented the perspectives unique to 
different regions, "islands of culture,' and different hierarchical levels 
and were at various stages of "readiness^' for change. In forming task 
forces, the various participants learned about each other's perspectives 
in working through a simulated problem-solving experience designed to 
increase their effectiveness in utilizing information. The workshops con- 
cluded with a comprehensive evaluation which provided valuable guidelines 
for future development efforts (see Section 4 of this Volume and Volume II, 
Section 8). 

BENEFITS OF THE RSVP SERVICE 

The benefits that resulted from the implementation of the RSVP con- 
cept and process are highlighted below: 

• The RSVP service increased the relevancy of, reduced the 
cost of, and made easier access to information of common, 
high-priority concerns shared by multiple publics of 
different perspectives across regions, as well as to in- 
formation on existing successful practices. 

« In implementing the concept, an ^'opinion leader" network 
credible to the praci .oners was created. The network 
could be activated to intensify awareness and interest 
amc^ig the constituencies each leader represents. 

• The service was designed by and for multiple-public users 
and evaluated by them. However, while the development 
of the service network was controlled by the user, it was 

at the same time capable of being mox^e effectively governed 
by the Commonwealth because of the more cre'^ble feedi:ack 
provided by tlie users. 
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• The sequence of user-Involved product development 
process followed by intensified local workshops, 
formation of collaboratives, and use of the information 
provided to resolve actual crises or solve problems 
brought together for the first time multiple publics 
with different cultural backgrounds, disciplines, and 
perspectives who shared as a common interest the 
solution of a high-priority need and who had a common 
context which transcends those differences and in- 
creases the probability that the need could be resolved. 

• At a later stage, the process will lead to the brokering 
in and adoption of successful practices, including the 
support services such as in-service training required 
to ensure successful adoption of the practice. 

• As collaborative linkages evolve within and across 
regions and first -generation users more clearly 
perceive how to apply information in defining and 
solving problems, users should begin to place more 
value on obtaining additional information and be able 

to more clearly define their information requirements. 
This ^^consumer seek** and collaborative coalescence 
process should provide the basis for effective intro- 
duction of regionalized access to on-line, interactive, 
fourth-generation computer technolog3^ 

\ 

I 
* 

\ 

V 
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SECTION 5 

OTHER INFORMATION SERVICES EVOLVED 
UNDER PROJECT SEIC 

NATURE OF THE EVOLVING INFORMA'xION SERVICES 

In addition to RSVP (see Section 4), Project SEIC ''jvolved three 
types of information services; (1> 3earches-In-Depth (SID) service; 
(2) a Comprehensive Information Services Program; and (3) the Management 
Information Services developed by the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion's Division of Research, Pbnning and Evaluation, These serv jes are 
described in this section. 

SEARCHES-IN-DEPTH (SID) 

SID is a personalized search *^.ervice in which an information specialist 
works with users of the service to define their information needs orrler to 
retrieve abstracts of the most appropriate materials (curiicula, model pro- 
grams, journal article-, research reports, conference proceedings , 
bibliographies, etc. f irom an automated ERIC data base. 

In November 1972, using the Project's computer-based se^.rch and 
retrie 1 system and operating on the ERIC data files, SID became filly 
operational. 

Evolution of the SID Service 

The evolution of the SID service paralleled the two ma^or stages ol th^^ 
project: (I) the Initial Stage, 1971 to 1973, and (2) the Continuation Stage, 
1973 to 1974. The activities of the Initial Stage p. educed 3 nu/aber of ptudiesi 
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that formed the basib for a tcstbed system that was defined, implemented, 
evaluated, and evolved into a fully operational system that effectively served 
the educational community. Collaborative arrangements with the San Mateo 
Educational Resources Center (SMERC) during the Projected continuation 
stage produced improvements in the responsiveness of the SID service to the 
information needs of its users. 

Establishing the Operational System 

Prior to defining the requirements for the development of the SjD 
service, the SEIC Project team performed a literature survey that established 
the state-of-the-art of (1) educational management information systems and 
computer application in education (see Section 3), (2) knowled^^ utilization 
and the dissemination of information, and (3) current theories and practices 
involving the linkage of local schtx>l sj stems to state departments of educa- 
tion. The results of the survey are contained in Volume II, Section i/. 

The initial Project organization and planning activities resulted in the 
definition and acceptance of a two-phased approach to the development of 
the SID ser\'ice. The first phase involved a series of studies tl:at lei to the 
development and operation of a t^stbed system on the MITRE computer. The 
purpose of +be testbed was to operate and evaluate, over a e-month pe^ioi, 
a computer-based retrieval system for the project. The lessons learned 
from testbed operations were subsequently used to modify the configuration 
for the second phase of the approach that involved the operational system 
that began service in November 1972. 

The technical efforts which led to the Project's operational capabili- 
ties were performed under the initial guidance of a New England-wide 
Advisory Committee. The committee held its first meeting in October '971 
at which a selected group of users and information specialists were oriented 
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to the Project and its goals. In June 1972, a second and somewhat expanded 
SEIC advisory group met to review the technical developments of the project 
and identify the roles and self-interests of the existing service organization. 
This key meeting produced an integrated and balanced perspective among 
all concerned ii^c^ividuals and organizations that related to the project activ- 
ities. It was an essential factor in clarifying and structuring (1) the gover- 
nance role of the Massachusetts Department of Education and (2) the 
appropriate service roles for other organizations with specialized capabil- 
ities and missions. 

In suinmary, at the close of the initial stage of the project in June 
1973, the bVD service had evolved, under the guidance of its Advisory 
Committees, from a testbed configuration ot an operational system that 
had processed 270 search requests for Massachusetts educators, 

Continuat ion Year Improvement s 

From the fall of 1973 through the spring of 1974 measures were taken 
to provide SID users with search packages that contained not only computer 
printouts of document abstracts and titles but also microfiche cards 9'id 
photocopies of journal articles. Moreover, the information package often 
included "fugitive^* data, i.e. , data.not captured in ERIC. This upgrading 
of the service had been a long range gof>l of the project that \V3S accomplished 
through collaborative arrangements with the San P.lateo Educational Resources 
Center (SMERC) under the directorship of Frank W, Mattas (sec Section 3 
of this report and Volume II, Section 10), 

Finally, the introduction of the multimedia SIP packages provided tho 
opportunity to adjust the selling price of the service to not only rcfirct the 
upgrading of the service but also to put it on a more self-sustaining 0?3is 
in a period of rising production and service delivery costs, 
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Description of SID Infonnation Packages 

A typical SED package consists of the fol! owing items: 

• a transmittal letter on EES stationery that describes -he 
content of the package and a brief message to the user from 
the individual who performed the search; 

• a narrative that describes how to interpret the compniter 
abstracts ; 

• computer printouts of up to 50 ERIC abstracts, the 10 
best of which are included on xerox copy or microfiche; 

• fugitive data; 

• a photocopy of one or more journal articles; 

• an order form that tells the user how to order ERIC 
documents, microfiche, and photocopies of journal 
articles; and 

• an evaluation form that the user is requested to complete 
and return to the Institute for Educational Services. 

The above items are assembled, packaged, and mailed to users of the 
service within the typical 2-week turnaround period. Volume II, Section 11, 
of the Project SEIC final report, illustrates the above items for a typical 
SID search. 

COMPREHENSIVE INFORMATION SERVICES PROGRAM 

A comprehensive Information Services Program is available to school 
systems and educational agencies ?n a subscription (block contract) basis 
through the Institute tor Educational Services. In addition to Searches-In- 
Depth and RSVP services, the Comprehensive Program provides a wide 
range of useful publications including: 
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• monthly newsletters; 



• annotated bibliographies and resource guides on such topics as 
Yeai Rour . Schools, Individualized Instruction, Behavioral 
Objectives, Effective Use of Paraprofessionals, Community In- 
volvement in Educational Planning; 

• UNIPACS — Over 5000 up-to-date, completely validated, indi- 
vidualized learning packages; and 

• fugitive data catalogs which contain indexed materials of local, 
national, and international interest. 

Through this service, school systems have access to equipment ^uch 
as microfiche, microfiche readers, and a wide variety of support services 
such as workshops for faculty members, community groups, and school 
boards. Samples of the materials available under the program are contained 
in Volume II, Section 12. 

MANAGEIVtENT INFORMATION SERVICES 

The Massachusetts Department of Education, Division of Research^, 

Planning and Evaluation, \maiatairs and diaseminates a ya iety of non-ERIC, 

managem'fent-oriented information including financial, pupil, progcam, staff , ^ 

< 1 \ 

facilities, and test anc2 evaluation. Stimulated by the SEIC Project objectivf 

of improving the' respc^isiveness of MDE's non-ERIC data ^o local n-^eds, 

\ U • . \ 

MDE developed ai.j im|k^^emented an enrollment projection laodel tha\ in- { - 

dicated the extent of the''*/fect of declining birth rates on public school 

enrollments and the extent to which expected transfers from non-public school 

would offset the effect of the drop in births. The enroll 'r^Cni projection 

service is described in more detail in Volume II, Section 13. MDE has also 

prepared and disseminated historical revenue and expenditure data summary 

reDorts which include the identification of financial trends on an individual 

community basis. 
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SECTION 6 
TOWARD SELF-SUSTAINING OPERATIONS 

MARKETING 

The hand-in-glove nature of the RSVP and SID services facilitatet! the 
joint marKeting of the two services (see Volume II, Section 14). In addition, 
the RSVP service constituted an integral part cf the information services 
that are available under subscriptions (the Comprehensive Information 
Services Program) negotiated by lES. 

Fci:r major efforts have been conducted to promote the information 
services: (1) mailings of letters and brochures, (2) journal articles and 
advertisements, (3) displays and presentations at educational conferences 
and worl^<shops, ^nd (4) direct personal contacts. Volvime n. Section 14 
contains the jour^ial articles, brochures, letters, etc., that hav^ been 
used in the marketing of the services. The following paragraphs comment 
^ Oil the major marketing efforts in each of the above categories. 

. \ 

^ As of A*j*rust 1974 lES distributed over 10, 000 pieces of literature, 
e.gy, letters ard b:oohures to local superintendents, supervisors and 
dire?ctors of elementary education, and curriculum specialists. An assess- 
ment of this method of promoting i le service indicated that only minimal 
sales have resulted from the indivioual mailings; however, mailings on 
colored stock received a larger response than those on^vhite paner. This 
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small response produced a concentration of efforts on other marketing 
activities that centered more on personal contact with the prospective user 
of the service. 

Through tho efforts of the lES staff, the services have been promoted 
at approximately 20 different educational conferences, workshops and 
meetings of professional educators (See Volume 11, Section 15), The promo- 
tional activities have ranged from distributing brochures to conference 
attendees to the presentation of papers and the management of a SEIC booth 
at major conferences. The success of these marketing activities is 
attributed primarily to the initial personal contact that is made with the 
prospective user? and subsequent followup activities. The approach is only 
one step removed from the most effective (and most time consuming) 
marketing approach which involves direct contact with the prospective users 
in the setting of their own community/school system. 

Direct personal contact, recontcct, and reinforcement has been the 
most successful mari|&ting appt|o£|::h used. The lES staff has^i|iade visits 
to over 50 local schooc 'systems W'promote the SEIC-generatedlinformation 
services; many times rdtum visitsfare sch(';duled. 

Usually the directd^ of lES makes an initial visit to the superintendent 
or key central office administrators (e.g., prinicpals, mixed administrative 
council) to explain the information service. Since most school systems 
have never used an information seivlce and since the service involves 
generally unknown elements — computer access, microf che, etc. — this 

i 

personal contact is important in con\municating the real value of the service 
and '*n dispelling the feeling of remoteness which so often characteriz ^ ^ a 
technological improvement. These Visits have been well received. 
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